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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specitications and the Superintendence 


of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a | 


specialty. 
aaa BALTIMORE, MD. 


\7,& 3: SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


are 4 P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. Woon. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 Sourn FourTa STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


lv ITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th STs. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


oe ASPINWALL & SON, 


TT I ES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
seat places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
7h & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


S4 YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SipEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION, 
ACTINOLITE KOOFS, 
’ Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Plee,} E. H. WOOTTON j} R’ms 14,16 &17, 
NEw YORK. N. Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO, 
4 YZOR, 


} . W. CHICAGO. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL : 
Send for Circulars, PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. 


146 LA SALLE Sr, 


and Club rates on American and Foreign Periodicals, | 


HIO BUILDING STONE CO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAN]}), 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 

241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH Pa 


{Established 1876. 


F. DALTON, 
4 GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, MAss. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


Established 1871. 


| (CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO.,, 


| IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
| CABINET FURNITURE. 
| 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
| Specialities 

Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


| Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 
| No. 6 East EIGHTEENTH STREET, FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
'HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrT., BosTon. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C, WHITTIER, Treas. 


L S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 
NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


TOKES & PARRISH, 


30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


Ors 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


| 
| 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 


OTIS BROTHERS & CoO., 


NEw YORE, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA 


CRAN. aS 
“ _ ry ‘ 

ELEVA TORS, 
CHICAGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 

40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O10, 

111 Water St , Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

620 Chestnut St. Hennepin Block. 


MOOkE & WYMAN, 


| ELEVATOR 
— AND — 
MACHINE WORKS. 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


SPANISH TILES “NOLLA'S.” 


The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
eae Tiles. Original Designs for every Work. 





ANDO MLRANDA, Sole Agent in U.S. 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


WE UNITED STATES EWN. 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Kesidences. 
HigH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths. Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 228 West 23d STREET. 


| cS ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 


Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘‘ Acme’ 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica 
tion to 





ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., NEW YORK 


The Horticultural Hall, New Orleans, was erected and 
glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WEST 23D St., N. ¥ 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ET( 


INTON’S T/LES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration, 
MILLEK & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


Contracts made for furnishing all material and la 
necessary to build complete 


MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
BUSINESS BILOCKS and RESIDENCE: 
Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, AND BRIDGES 
We make Mill-Work a Specialty. 
Can show some of thie best Mill-Work in New } 
land. Can give the best of references, and should 
pleased to correspond with parties in any loeality 


MANHATTAN BRASS Cx. 
sth Sr. AND First AVENUE, NEW YorRK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METLAI 





FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS 


Catalogues furnished on application 
ROOF RT C. FISHER, 
Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORK! 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovsTon SrrReet. 





Established 1830. NEW YORE 
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THROUGHOUT THE COUNTR 


of 


SOLE MAN 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 


oo AGENTS. 





Y. 


UFACTUR ERS. 





es 


Ataingd Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memoria! Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years px 


IN BRASs, 
ORR BRONZE, 3) 
Slaps STERLING 
SILVER. 
J. & R. LAMB, f 6th Ave. Cars pass thx 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YoRK 




















i 3 ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ Boston. B. G. Carpenter & Vo., . Wilkesbarre, Penn. Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 

: Viallday _ : ° New York City. The Miller Lron Co.., : Providence, R. I. N Desi i —— 
Brace & (cok, . . &. © Theodore Macknet&Co, . °. . Newark. N.J.| New Designs in ay: AINED (ALAS 
Sidney Shepard & Co., ° . Buffalo, N. Y. Knisely & Miller, . ‘ - N Chicago. MOSAIC and i 
Wasson & Uo., . «+ Albany, N.Y. J.C. MeFarland,’. . .  . | . Chicago, fil.| JEWELED oress0 (%) rT 
Hoy & Co., . . . ° . Albany, N. Y¥. Wm. Fuller & Co. ‘ Baltimore, Md. | FICGURE-WORK. - - 
Reardon & Ennis, ° Troy, N. Y. The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Conn. 
Troy Stamping Works, Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . : . Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son Utica; N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, . § . Milwaukee, Wis. McCULLY & MILES, 
W. H. Scott, Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co., . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, Worcester, Mass. C.S. Mersick & Co., . 

Lewis Dauth, . . Reading, Pa. 


CAR 
By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the Exclusive R 


any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and Austin, OppyKE & Co. are the only par- 


ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INFRINGERS. 


; - NewjHaven, Conn * oe %e eK ‘x + 
rt. x ‘ 
D. et. \ 
ht to manufacture Expanding Conductors of 4 + 4 "eh 
ae ** ** ** ** ** 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


OTHE TRWIN & REBER 
EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 

















Tue STANDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 


open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 


locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

E. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; ty es & Wines, 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia ; John G. Het- 
zell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, C icago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, _ oe James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man'f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 


BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 
Ritchie's Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe 
NO SOLDERED JOINTS, 

BOSTON SPIRAL-TUBE WORKS, LAMB & RITCHIE, Proprietors. 


See our Advertisement last week. 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL 














Dtamned Glass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS. 





Art StaIned Gitass, 
Established, London, Eng., 18 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York, 








CLEVELAND 


. 
Stained Class Works. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 
99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















ALFRED BOOTE. 
ae it East 19th St., N Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 

Open Fireplaces 
and Mosaics 
Hin. Stock and made to or 
Ader. Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
i charge. Experienced me1 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 

~ and Open Fireplaces. 





INTON, HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Walle, Heerthe 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths 


Mantels, Furniture, &. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 


SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1525 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 








Decorative Glass Manure Co, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 


itation. Send for Circular. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH, 





Friederichs & Staffin, 


Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 





MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK 
Estimates furnished on application, 










== 
34 E.HOUSTON ‘ST NEAR B’ way. 
— EW YORK. ii 











ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SE BINED = (Qisss+ 
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Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 





107 & 109 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 
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JI. G. & J. F. LOW, 5 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 
REPRESENTED BY 
Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. St. Louisa, Seidel & Sch le, So. Fifth S 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash A ve. Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. Milw can Sathous been. silenadeen 
om ny, Richard Wickham. San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co. Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St 
Boston, CO, A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St.,So. Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co. 49 Sixth St. ; 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, & 14th Sts. Rochester, Hayden & Havens vo. 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & © o., West Pear! St. L ouisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 
J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, H H 
Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian Window Blind Worker. Decorators. 
J Opens and closes the blinds 
without opening the window. 
Marble Mosaics rimasiehanathewine.| ERANK HILL SMITH, 
] oy tion. Perfect in operation ; 62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec so constructed that neither SR sc ncccccccsctacss séeccccsess <A, 
rations, ete. 231 ar 28th '. Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. ice, frost nor rust af- 
nN. ¥. Prices very moderate. . : Principal fect them. 
srchitects and decorators of N. Y. Note.—A party +X W M 
“~ a. have superintended all work of this na 0000 & RICE M FG C0., ‘ J. cPHERSON, 
ture in N has never superintended any work there. Hudson, N. Y. Established A. D.. 1845. 
Painter, Glazier, Designer, an 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL & CO., HuRNITURE, STAINED GLASS 


Designers and Art Furnishers, 
AND FRESCOES. 


1416 F Street, 
Houses and Churches Furnished Throughout. 


28 West 23d Street, | 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N. Y. CITY. 


ARTISTIC TILES 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


The International Tile Co,, New York Office and Show Rooms: 


8 Bast 17th Sreet. 
(Limited.) Works, Third St., 


National Wire & Iron Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


‘Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have rece 
Board of 





Manufactured by 


between Hoyt and Bond St. 





ntly furnished the new 


Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 

f Chicago, 111., with Iron and Brass El- 
vator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


— AGENTS FOR — 











FROST’& ADAMS, 


BOSTOR. 


Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levv’s 





Blue-Process Paper. 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Cutalogues is solicited, 


HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PHoroGrapuic work. 

Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white 

Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographi 
jects, without redrawing. 

Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. a 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
18 cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Sur- 


reproduction of photographic sub- 


Of all classes. 































Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


C.H. GEORGE & CO., Importers. 
PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 
Decorations. 
New Work. 





152 Sth Avenue, 





Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


28 School Street, Rooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R.I. 





Jean-Francois Millet: Peasant 
and Painter. 
Translated by HELENA pe Kay, from the French of 


With a portrait of Millet, and 


Square 0¢ 


ALFRED SENSIER. 
numerous illustrations from his works 


tavo. Price, $3. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





AMERICAN AND SPANISH FLOOR 


TILES | 


Halls, Vestibules, Rooms and Churches, 
GLAZED WALL TILES 

For Bath-Rooms, Kitchens, ete. 
J. K. BRIGHAM, 237 Broadway, 
Corner Park Place, New York. 


For 


a op 





- ee 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS | 
Architectural Subjects, | | 


Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 
Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, Masa. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Mass., j 








84 Washington S*t., Boston, 


rs and Dealers in 


Importe 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
eers’ Supplies 

Of Every Description. Pr 
Catalogues free 
































— 


upon application. 





Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 


Made in White and al] Colors. 


Factory, 
147 Commerce 


Lyme, Conn. 


Office, SSt., 








UID GLASS 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST j 
It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 

For Private or 
Warranted not to crack or rub off. 


Mevirora, Conn.{ LHE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 





PAINT. 








Public Buildings it has no equal. 
Send for Circular. 








: 
} 
: 
; 
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- Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Nashua, N. H. 





EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 
Electric Bells ana Annunciators, 














PATENT 





PARQUET FLOORS, 


Established 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick. 

















j These are cheapes i) é and ¢ ante Soor m 
Anmunciaors, “gvrowaTio sonotan abana, rine aLanus, Bie |SOld | rye ay se sneaynt, moet, van fu an durable Aor 
Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, S ing-Tubes, Par uet throughout the country, with pe reflect satinfas tion. Ne w oy b 
e Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment Houses, etc. q tiful designs are © onstantly be ing —. Sag Seo ) i 
yms is estions as to woods, price « des " 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. FLOORS SS suggestions as 96 E rie St reet, Toledo, Ohio 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. ‘ Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 
Architectural lron and Jail Works STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc, M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS Elevators Morse, Williams MG Co. 
Architectural “is Manufacturers and Builders of 
,|iron Railings and Veran d ae and Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
if0n and Jail BANK VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, and Freight Blevators, Put pam renters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, ieti Automatic 
Works ad all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings Hoisting Sole owners of the ae to Hal ch-Do Hewes ge. Governor to 
, ” ‘CLEMENTS H Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send for Illustrated Circular, 
om Caen ee Machinery. Nos, 411 and 413 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
G. L. Swett & Company, BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
Mannf’rs of Plain and Raman omen ji __s ~~ sy te ol Sauare ea 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR —— 4 ROUGHT IRON TRUSS 
ante ft inn + #$BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 
Sh t a Metal s TS. For sustaining roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
ee IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGH ng , 8 F loads of all 
N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. Structures. designed and built. Our long experience embraces the des ening 
Work They are the best made and are in use by the Heliotype Printing and construction of many wrought-iron structures, large an 
: Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. S. Sub-Treasury oul Pee? Office, small, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
h c. al buildings in Boston. wrought-iron trnsses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build 
ant ee ay ace saesscygo ing of the N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
| | First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty seventh Streew Portland Manf’s of English Portland ‘and Keene’ 8 
upernine anc 0 ‘Be i 
Decorative NEW YORK. We beg to annsanes that we bave changed our Importer and 
Sole censee in New York of the TILGRMAN SAND BLAasr ‘ have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y, 
Glass +] Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by and Keene's our sole agents aoe Ge Atlantic Seaboard of the U.S. and we ask 
ll) buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process’ 5s in @ - LONDON, pegresrs Ist, 1885 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. CEMENTS. HITE’S PORT AN 
HEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. Quality and packages the best. Yorks the ED: ‘st n the world 
" Send for Miustrated Catalogue or Estimates. Price the lowest for the quality. 
Fireplaces EUREKA GRATE WORKS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
' Manutacturers of BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
, : 
iAsh-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS,| | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 
. Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 0 aon aah Geena. 
Grates of all kind : 
- Iron Mantels, and naetnns of Tiles. Mortar, SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
’ 
Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





= ALL 


* 


= EARING DOOR MANGERS 


* For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 


tt Frictionless. Indestructible. Perf: ct. 


send for Circulai 


A HOUSE 


LINED WITH 


Mineral 






As indicated, 
is Warm in winter 





i COHOES IRON FOUNDRY MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y Wool 
BURDITT & WILLIAMS, } Uneqgualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


markets. 


20 Dock Square, | Specifications figured and orders filled in all 


BOSTON. 


and cool in summer: 
all sound is deadened: 







there is no thorougnfare for 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 


THOMASTON, CONN. 





rats, mice or oth@r vermin; 








the spread of fire is checked 
and dampness is kept out. 





2 J AY ST., NEW YORK Churches, Tower Clocks, : 
20 MURR ’ ’ gy gy agent Catalogues Wholesale Price at Works, 
TOWER CLOCKS,| ee == = 
. H. McSHANE and CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Baltimore, - - - Mad, 








Monographs of American Architecture, 


Monograph I. Austin Hall, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Price, $5.00. 


TICKNOR & CO. 






Sample and Circular Free, 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL C0, 


22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 
FC. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments seme wmf Level and Architects 





211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. to 





Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wa. T, Comsrock, Astor Place, New York, 
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€levators. 


| 
| 


Z. WILK, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved inventions 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty, 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 





E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Feceral St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 


ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 
GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 





STING. 


PateMed Apr Aad Cee os 


= Shingles , Clapboards & 


ct athew exterior woodwork, 


am ‘ (Ahot Jn 


in Manufactuner. 
Ki by 3. ‘Desemplive ¢ Ceculae Boston. 


napylic 


(Redso1 





Troy Laundry a Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work cael Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Send for Illustratea Catalogue 





SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES, 


Church Crosses, Tower Siena 
Finials, etc. 
_ Gilded with Pure Gold. 


Baldwin, 


*sseappe Agu 04 


)Z 19AO JO ONTEl[VIVH Pewwsjsny[[] 


Zisep 10 Zuymvsp Aue wos opeul souv A 


Successor to V. W. 









Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 





THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 
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The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid. 


WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ iT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foiiowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadivg insurance C ompanies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO,, Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 1:37 Lake Street, Chicago. 


/ Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York 


= BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIs, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 


»SHAFTING, 
yes, PULLEYS, 
: ‘sea HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MA 'TEHRIA LS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contractors.) 
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BRICK. — P M. 





Common: Cargo afoat. | 
DL ths clad bacienee-veseesenetee $3 00 @ $3 50 Eastern Building Brick Hard ) 
ERC odie cake Gent aveckeceeneewe | 475@ 550 700 @7 50 600@ 7 00 @ 800{ 
Long Island . ; } @ | Bay State Hard | j Salmon )} 
Up River. ccccess cocceseeccccscves 500@ 550 | 9 00 | . @ 600 § 
ilaverstraw Bay see e cece eeeeeees 575 @ 600 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd Siretehers } 
Sn” ~ coud tsxeeven deve | 600 @ 650 8 00@ 9 00 16 00 @ 28 00 @ 11 00 } 
TIGEIOW 2c ccccccecsecseccccess cone. @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Pressed ’ 
Fronts: | 19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2700 2) 00 @ 23 00 $ 
Croton, Brown........ rr re 12 00 @ 13 00 Philadelphia | eae End Headers 
“ pS RATT CST ) 13.00 @ 14 00 40 00 @ 45 00 § soracnsensnsonoes all colors. f 
- TO ccc ccccccccccccccccececs 13 00 @ 14 00 Phila. mould ) | cee @ k 5004 
Chicago pressed............-+e0e+- 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200 @ 2900 Edge & End 
Chicago Moulded..........+-.++++ | | 65 00 @ 350 00 all colors 
BaltimoPe ..cccccesccccccecess ea 3700 @ 4100 | @ 5000 @ &5 00) 
Glens Falls — white...........++. 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) | pee. ie Ph at 
Philadelphia..........2ee0+ + eee | 2410 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 26 00 5 @ 4500 ahiaiecadice 
I nc vi nt. cheese coonesness sue |} 2400@ 2500 | 38 00 @ eR ae 
MI WAUNCO.. ccorccccscccsccsccccee | Glens Falls ) 25 00 @ puicnay 
Moulded: } | Mould. | 60 00 @ 100 0 -_ es 
Clark’ s Glens Falls— Red... ... | 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 j } 30 @ Panacea 
— White...... 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 | 35 @ 
White “6 MOld,ooeece..- sees 15 00 @ 60 WO 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.)...........+++ 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 ( @ 65 
Enamelled (edge and end)...... 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 Dom. f 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) 
Kosendale Cement. 9 @ 100 @ 140 Not Sold. 150@ 17 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, 
Milwaukee .... ee of Not sold, Not sold. 100@ 125 Not sold 
Portland, E nglish (Gibbs) aaa 250@ 310 | @ 320 309m 325 @ 350 
.&S.). 275@ 310 | $25 @ 350 a > 

“ sd Sparhonn) a eh 250@ 2280 315 @ 335 @ 300 

“ (White’s)...... 265@ 300 ’ 

a German (Alsen).......}| 250@ 300 300@ 350 315@ 33 a 

“ “ (Fewer)....... | 245@ 270 315@ 335 315@ 335) 

“ “ (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 300@ 325} 

. " (Dyckerhoff)..| 275@ 315 | 300@ 35 325@ 350 300@ 32 

“ “ (Lagerdofer),. | @ 270 | Not sold. Not sol id. Not sold. 

“ " (Hanover)..... | 250@ 300 315@ 35 0@ 300 

French (Lafarge)..... |} %350@ 450 Not sold. 375@ 450 @ 

“ American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 275 @ 250@ 300 
Selenitic. iaiinkberueksaneds 7. 1 65 Not sotd. ei 
Roman. ‘ oeseecccsaces ote | 275 @ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 350@ 375 
Keene’ 8 coarse. Re ape 500@ 650 @ 750 800@ 900 650 @ 700 

- superfine Cveeccees 875 @ 1100 @ 11 50 12 00 @ 13 00 1150 @ 1200 

Lime: | : 
CO eae @ 500 Not sold. 
Hydraulic Lime. coceeeseus @ 145 @ 145 
Chicago Lime in bulk.. etuabieeiaawy 65 @ 15 { White Mash 
Wisconsin 75 @ R5 ) 1 25 150 
Rockland and Roe -kport, re om. < | @ 10 @ 115 Not sold. i 100 a 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 120 @ 120 Not sold 
State, com. cargo rates (nom.).. Qa W Not sold. Not sold. | Not sold. 
State, finishing - @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.). oa @ 12 165@ 190 a@ 75 200@ 228 

SCAB) cca s cgcccccccccs | @ 135 @ 225 @ 175 223@ 250 

Hair (Cattle) @ bush.............. | 21 @ 25 @ 30 "0 @ 25 200 @ OF 
i ee Tr 30 @ 35 a 30) 35 @ 40 8 @ 33 
Sand, P load. wes] 100@ 125 @ 150 100@ 125} @ 150 
STONE. (? ‘oubic foot, rough. ) | 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60 75@ 200 
Limestone: | | 
BOGKOEG,. 2.0. cccocceccccccccccccce | @ 1 00 9%@ 100 50 @ 75 @ 
GOB oo. cccvircccccecccsccccecons | @ 3a «(BB | 
EMR one <ccocvececsescuscceees } wa | 35 @ 60 | 
Serpentine............. i 80 @ 90 a 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matica] subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Archivecture are received into a two 
year’s special course. 
FRANcIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 


Four years’ courses are given in: I, Civil Engineer- 
ing; II, Chemistry; Il, Natural History (Biology or 
Geology); IV, Mathematics and Physics. The de- 
grees given are Civil Engineering and Bachelor of 
Science. Graduates of Colleges can enter with ad- 
vanced standing of one or two years. 

Persons who are not candidates for a degree may 
enter the School as Special Students, at any time, 
without examination, and pursue any of the courses 
of instruction for which they are found competent. 





Address the Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 




























New York. Boston. Chicago. 





Philadelphia 


a 
Harvard University, 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

Architecture, 

Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re 
ceived as special students, w ithout the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF M INES, 
Columbia College. 


Department of Architecture. 


For information, address 

GEO. F. FISHER, Registrar, 
Or Prof. W. BR. WARE, School of Mines, 
49th Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 








Farquhar's Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 











Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension.......--+-esseerenreer nee" @ 500 P ton | 20 @ 28 30@ 500 
Block... -+-+-+++** @ 460 P perch 8 50 ® cord. | 50 @ 6 00 
OUD, coscocnsssoosmnenscone neneee @ | 125 @ 150 8 50 @ 

Bluestone: (P 89. ft.) | 
BIAOWAIK ....0- 02 sccersccercocesrerree® =8 5 00 | 40@ 175 75 @ 100 7@ 
See , ooococcnnesenasseussesesceener® 50 £00 | 75 50@ 100) 110 @ 125 

Sandstone, - | 
Longmeadow ...-+--+-+rse0ee""* eoccce 75@ 85 | 
ERIE cane nan ccanwesenccsns sees theeree? } & @ 95 | 
Brown (Connecticut)...++-++++++++""* 100 @ | 125@ 145) 150 P cub.ft. 135 @ 200 
Amherst) ——=s «+s eeerre""* 900eee0 oes | bau) a 95 } 90 @ 100 55 g 65 ’ 

Berea { onio 15@ 1 00 80 @ 90 45 55 | 90 @110 
Berlin 75@ 100| 80 90 55 @ 65| J ; 
Bellovillo......ccsccccressesecnseceeee® 80@ 125 | 12 3 135 “ 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia... --- | @ 10) 75 & 100 “ | 

Caen...-++- Ce  sucegn eases sane Pe eeee | @ @ 200\ “ | 

Marble (? cu. ft.) : ; 

Lee, Mass. ...---s-eeerereree serneeeee® @ 175 @ 2 50 | Not sold. 200 @ » Bt 
Rutland, white....--+---sssesrrsrerrt | @ > 306) 350@ 600 225 @ 2 
Sutherland Falls. ...-.------+-*77*""**" } 125@ 175 2 00 | 350@ 600 250m 40 
Glens Falls, black.....-.0--++-++r+***** @ | 2 00 300| Not sold. | 400@ 45 
Italian, blue-veined......---+-++++r6*** @ 50 60 | @ ——@ ee 
“ GiemMA......0-ceeseereresercees @ 300 @ 3 50 Not sold. 3 25 50 
Tennessee, TOd......-+-ssrerr terete @ 123@ 250 @ 400 2 00 3 00 
- Knoxville....-----++++s00* @ 8@ 9) @ 400 @ 150 
Pennsylvania, blue....------+-7r5 777" * | @ Not sold 223@ 250 
Vermont, white......-----****"""" Rem @ 150@ 200 350@ 600 
Slate; Roofing (P SQUATE)..-+- +2225 008* | 
te green.....-- peneeeeeeeeeeses 7 @ 8 00 | 450@ 700 62@ 81¢ 625@ 700 
“ wnfading.....--++++++ } @ 575 @ 575 | 
vas purple........-s-ssseer0t7 700@ 850 550 a 650 8 60 | 700 
os Es nvasnsnssarenssecssee=ee D 15 00 13 09 @ 14 00 —@ 16 00 | 12 00 
- black, Lehigh...------+++*- ain _— | Brownville,Me. | 720@ 760 400 
aad “ Chapmans...-.---+--- ‘ — @ — 6 50 @9 00 | 730 8 00 > 450 
« Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550@ 800 { 550 @8 00 6 0 @ 8 50 | 55 8 00 
Tiles, Am.....-+-+++- 3 @ Not sold. { 15 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading m 3 
LUMBER. — ? M. } & 

Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) | | 

Pine, 1st quality, clear...------ --***° 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 | 44 00 @ 4600) 6500@ 75 09 
ss ' Od quality ...-----s000 -e0ere 55 00 @ 60 00 4200@ 4800) 4000@ 40) 550@ 60 50 
“ 63d quality ....-----rerrsrrrsrrr’* | 1800 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 37 00 @ 4200 18 00 @ 22 00 

Spruce..  agennessaneaseanesh <0 40es @ 25 00 1100 @ 1400 | Not sold @ 22 50 

Hemlock... --- pe ceesceseces .-|ea.17T@ 18 11 00 @ 1250 | 10 00 12 50 @ 1500 

Yellow pime....----+--sserrrrerrernn* 20 @ 40 30 00 @ 38 00 @ 28 00 17 00 @ 20 00 

Cypress...--+-eerererereeereeee — @ 32 00 @ 40 00 40 00 @ 55 00 

Clapboards : eS | 
DER a neucbeonnensnvesshs wes.eeee mre es @ 33 00 @ 55 00 | 900 @ 20 50 we ee 
Bpracd...-----2sseeresnnnrneoorrerenne” @ 23 00 @ 3500| Not sold. a 

Framing Timber : - } 

Pine ...--- nga GbE 6865S OSS S2SR SE SRS? | 11 00 @ 16 00 25 00 @ 35 00 

BEBO... -accccscncssccnsssoocssrsesee® 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 15 00 | Not sold. | 18 50 @ 20 00 

Hemlock. ... - nce ipuean cans deeeeesees 12 00 @ 1500 @ 1050 @ 1550 12 00 @ 1300 

Yellow pine.......---e-eesereseerreree® 18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 26 00 25 00 @ 30 00 

Laths: a ae | é 
Pine ..- cnc pevepnenesesssepenense® @ 225@ 235) 175@ —@q— 
Gpruce....--+++++++"" ane scescconeseses 200@ 215) 200@ 225| Not sold. 2@ 240 

Shingles: B | 
Pine, shaved....---++++*- Pp M.... «++ 500@ 600 . @ | Not sold. 

Pine, BAWO..... eee reer SS scnceccee 400 @ 5 00 @ 450 225@ 2 45 

Spruce, sawed. ...-+.-+++ O ccameke 150@ 200 @ 150 Not sold. | 

Redwood....-.--++s+++*** P 125... ---+ +> 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800| (307 $10 @ 28 

Cedar, split....---++++++* p M.....--++ @ @ Not sold. 12040" 8 @ 21 

Cedar, sawed... a. gene’ | easanpene @ 200@ 40 200@ 225) 20” 550@ 14 

Cypress. Split... TEDE. “© .ceeeeeee 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 0 @ 20 00 

Miscellaneous - ites : é 
Piles....--- ers BE ccc cvesereces 44 fa) Ba Piles 6c. P ft. Not sold. 

Fence pickets, Spruce...-------+---*"" 800 @ 1000 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ a4 12 00 @ 14.00 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (sq. posts.) @ 2@ 35) 900 @ 21 00 70@ 12 

Chestnut ‘*.. «+--+ s2+s.00* @ 2 @ 35| Notsold. | B2@ % 
Finishing Woods: P M. ( rerst Qual. i. es | — 

TC | Kiln-dried.) @ 5500| 3800@ 4200| 3500@ 4000! 4500 @ 5000 

CUAEEY «. «00 00reesnecesserencovecsoceses® 80 00 @120 00 60 00 @ 90 00 | 80 00 @ 100 00 | 65 00 @ 90 00 

Chestnut  cxcar caer aene tahoe @ 5500; 3806@ 5000 4500@ 5000) 6000 @ 8000 

Butternut... ...---+--s-ce-see reese ree 40 00 @ 60 00 | 69 00 @ 7000; 00@ 60 00 | 70 00 @ 85 00 

Mahogany, Baywood Mexican |]...-++++ @180 00 } 150 90 @ 160 00 150 00 @ 180 00 120 8 150 

9 St. Domingo...----- ---++- @350 00 | 120 00 @ 350 00 | 250 00 @ 390 00 | 

NG ss isnensnnoestenensnnosessst on™”? 45 00@ 5000| 45.00 @ 6500 3000@ 3500) 3000@ 50 00 

Oak, red. - sahasweseusess shut she e® @ 70 00 @ 5000 3500@ 4000 35 00 @ 45.0 
66” White. ...cccceeecerscecescerscrers @ 70 00 @ 550 35 00@ 4000 | 55 00 65 00 

© quartered ....-+eeeeseeeeeer es sa @ 9 00 6500@ 7990 4500@ 5000 70 00 @ 20 00 

Syca:nore quartered.......+--+++eeee%* | n000@ 6500 4000 @ 5000 70 

Pine, Clear...--scereesceecccseresereee: 65 00 @ 70 00 3000 @ 6500 4500 @ 5000 | 65 00 @ 90 00 

Redwood....--++e+eenseee-sereeseee eee | 6000@ 7000) 6000@ 7000, 560 @ 650| 100@ 

Rosewood.....---+++> » ee cuneeeieanul @ 6 | } @ | 

Walnut, black....---- as sesseetereeee | 25 00 @150 00 | 85 00 @ 120 00 | 80 00 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 

Ww Nitewood .....---ss-sseeerecereseceee 45 00 @ £000) 3800@ 4500| 3000@ 3500) 2000@ 3000 

Yellow pine.......-- M.------++--++- @ 45 00 | 4000 @ 4500 3000 @ 3500 30 00 @ 35 00 

Gumwood, best red......----+++s-0ee++* 3000 @ 3500! 

PAINTS. (/noil, P lb.) : ; 
White lead, Am....-- pavbaseonseneh ae 6 @ @ 6t @ 6h | 5@ 6 
‘* Zine, Seca pabee a as he OSee 5@ 8: @ 8 7 @ 11 4@ 6 
Red lead, AM., ---+---+eeerrreeerre es | 6 @ 6 @ 64 7s | 
“ Venetian......----ssrrerrs crete } 6@ ist 7 @ 12 | n@ 2 
“ Vermilion.....--+-+ -ssrrte*"" 65@ 70 | 55 @ 60 dry p @ 60 Am. b 8 bs 
Red Indian, Eng...------+ ss+-rrsret 2@ 20 12@ 20  @ 2 oa 

Yellow Ochre. .....--++serseerrereret 6 @ 15 7@ 12 3@ 7 @ > 
i “ CHrOME. ...-.eeeececsererrrrrs* 2r@ 2 18 @ 25 122 @ 2B 1» 25 

Green (chrome) 8@ 13 sa@ 2 8 @ w oe 

Green, Paris,. ..---.-s-eeeeeseeser eee 5@ 40 5@ 40 16 @ 35 . @ - 

Black, lamp, ..------++-sssssrerr tenn 15 @ 25 15 @ 25 8 @ 30 8@ 12 

Blue, ultramarine....---+-++++--+-75°*" Rr@ 18 iB@ 30 0 @ 3 ug 2 

Oil, linseed, (raw) 5@ 48 a@ 53 6 @ 48 ok & 

; boiled... ..-.---+++e+++ 48@ 51 | Al a@ Be 49 @ 61 5 @ 4 

el oe spare NRE: 37 @ 39 40 é 47 41 a 43 @ 4 

ba » COMED... --cceserereeecers S @ | 150@ 600 125 @ 200 175 @d 25 

— pcooseedscceseses > 250@ 300 325 @ 400 110 @1 75 

whit ee wb ab een SPR ee es SP eReresSs | 2 8 | 2@ 4 02 @ 03 2@ 2 

itil Bos ortege seve’ 50 65 | 1 14 1 @ 2 1 4 1 

Paris white, (Eng.,) - 2 3 9 3 | ’ , 

Litharge, AM.....---- - 6h ~s 6k 10 | 1 

Sienna (burnt) os 1 17 14 0 4 16 4 

Yuber, scenes rT | ae 0 10 : . 









window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ou 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 


ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 


Lock applied. any other kind. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers gencrally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, exe mv 


~ Manufacturing Agents, sone 7 


172 and 179 W ASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


Venetian Blind Co., 


Manufacturers of 


English and American 


Venetian Blinds, 
AND HILL'S PATENT 
INSIDE 
SLIDING 
BLINDS. 








In any wood and the nicest finish. 
Every part guaranteed. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Burlington, Vt., U- S.A. 


HOUSE WARMINC. 
The Wilson Patent Base-Burning 


Portable 
Boller. 


Improved 
1885. 
OVER 

oe, 300 
-In Use. 
Manufactory and Offices, WESTFIELD, N. Y. 











Branch Office: 


24 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y.- 















TH 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and, Public Institu- 
tions, Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street. 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE = MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 





Send for Catalogue. 


13th and Filbert Streets., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1827. 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Grates, Open Fireplaces, 
Fenders, Fire Irons, ete. 
1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
246 Front Street, 
Near Peck Slip, 
New York. 
































FOR DWELLINGS, 
PUBLIC BUILD- 
7' INGS, RAILWAY 
STATIONS, OF 
FICES, ETC. 
LOW PRESSURE, 
SELF REGULAT- 
ING, ECONOMI- 
CAL, CHEAP, 
DURABLE. 
UNIFORM HEAT, 
NO GAS, DUST 
OR SMOKE. NO 
OBJECTIONS. 


NEWELLUNIVERSAL MILL CO 
10 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 
























REMARKABLE 


CHIMNEY -CAP AND VENTILATOR. 





"LSNY LON TIM 


For Ventilation of Public and Private 
Buildings, and a Positive Prevention 
of all Down-Draughts. 

It is constructed entirely different from all other 
in od _ a trial will convince you it is the best in the 

arket, 

It will not only prevent down-draughts, but will 
create an up-draught, and is a sure cure for smoky 
chimneys. 

lt is Durable, Noiseless, Ornamental, and Cheap. 

Send for Price-List. 


H. §. DICKINSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 


715 Grand S8t., Jersey City, N. J. 
per Sale by Wm. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md.; F. 
Haberman, New York ; 8.8. Utter, New York ; J S. 
orn, Pb Jed. Bluett, West Berkeley, Cal. ; 


PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 





THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 





OPEN 


Fire-Places 


Gas - Log 
Fires. 


GRATES 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 











i330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 


JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 











Also Manufacturers of 
> . 
Improved R d t, 
Reed's az: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, ete. 


/ Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - ° ° ° - NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 








Estimates F‘urnished on Application. 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can n 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


House Warming a Specialty. 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 


THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 








STEAM-FITTING DIVISION 


NEW YORK STEAM COMPANY, 


66-68 CORTLANDT STREET, NE*W YORE. 
Contractors for Steam-titting of every description. Work executed from the designs of Architects and En- 
gineers. Plans and Specifications furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
Superintendent, H. M. SMITH, 


General Offices 1 Be 
¢ 4 Heating and Ventilating Engineer. 


22 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


GORTON’S steam-cencrar 
STEAM -CENERATOR. 
Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. _ First-class in its construction, perfectly safe 
in use generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small floor-space, requiring no brick- 


economical in the use of fuel, and costing much less than any other wrought-iron 
Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos. 





work in setting; 
boiler of like capacity now in use. 


GORTON BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St., New York. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., THE FLORIDA 


Manufacturers, 
House - Heating Boiler. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Alo, Furnaces and Ranges. | The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 





The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 





Send fur illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








’ 
Celebrated Crigina 
BALTIMORE 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, 
To warm upper and lower rooms 
fh The handsomest, most economical 
Coal Stovesin the World. 
B. C. BIBB & SON, 
undry, Office and Sales«room, 
39 AND 41 LIGHT STREET, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 
Joseru 8. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 








Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELA 


> @@r Send for Circulars. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


and for sale by 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 27 Green {* Alban 


Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, and vicinity, MercuanT & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phila 


Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill.. SakGENnT, GREENLEAF & BRooxs, 48 and 45 Fran 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Grorce L. Suiru, 167 First St. Louisville, ns Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Canada, Huouks & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8t., Montre: 





PAT’D FEB: 291: AND 
MAY 911876. 





Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jongs, Main 8t., Ogden. Utah. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, A 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DU 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured @ 
CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Groner H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., hy! York City. 
Wholesale Agente for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and wyoming, Mitton Rogers & Son, Omaha, Neb. 


Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RonpLE, SPeNcE & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cnas. M. BROMWICH, 613 Broadway , South Boston. 


Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NE sox & Co., Eighth and St. ~ Ste. 





Wholesale Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (L imited) 81 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agents ter Minnesota, WILson & Roogrs, 24 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and Vicinity, H. McCou.vum & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati. 


Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lrox, Conxuin & Co., 27 and 29 Li ight Street, Baltimore, 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





AND CHIMNEY CAPS, 
For Public & Private Bvrildings, etc. 


Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Cheapest and most effective Ventilator on the market. 
Working models mailed on receipt of 20 cents. Absolutely 
storm-proof. A down current creates an up draft. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES: 

Stambach & Love, Philadelphia; Peck Bros. & Co., New 
York; Reuter & Mallory, Baltimore, Md.; Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. Mollo, New Orleans, La.; M. M. 
Murphy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co,, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet-Lead 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 








ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE BUTLER CoO., 156 & 157 Michigan Ave., corner Adams St., CHICAGO. 


MANTELS IN Wood, Marbleized Slate and Iron, 
Terra~Cotta and Tiles. 
Sole Chicago Agents for J. 8S. CONOVER & CO., of New York City, Designers and Makers of 
Finest Brass FirePlaces and Fire Goods. 





THE DUNNING 
Patent Wrought-Iron Boiler, 


With Self-Feeding Coal-Magazine, is the Best for 


Low-Pressure 
Steam-Heating, 


And insures a warm house day and night. 
Over 2500 in Use! 
Keeps steam up constantly. Manufactured at the New York 
Central Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 40 Courtlandt Stree 
Philadelphia —— 1343 Arch Street. 
Send for Nlustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


N. B. —¢ og nee solicited from Are hitects and persons 
building Mention the “I Imerican Architect.’ 








Clover-Leaf Ventilators} 





SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. - Chicago, tlt, 


penny AND SOLE Paopmietons oF 









For rl ano STEAM PIPES, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 





WARM-AIR 


REGISTERS. 


THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G CoO., 83 Beekman 
St.. New York. 64 Union St., Boston. 


| Skylights. 
THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 








JOHN SETON, **3iceaesenieston.s+e- 


ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 








Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 


BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 
Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part ‘of the C Jountry. ¢ Jomplete f 
Outfits of Speaking- Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, f 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 
Ww. RR. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


Moorish Fret-Work,|'"rsoue> SEATING 












Schools, Ghesthes 
Halls & 
OPERA HOUSES. 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


& A. H. Andrews & Co., 
, Successors to 

815 Arch St., Phila. | BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 


INTERLAGED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 





Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Furniture and Futerior Work. 





Cc. S. RANSOM & CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references, AT WILL. 


FO. NORTH &C? 


Over 15,000 in Use. 
NUFACTURERS 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., mal: BOSTON. 


Brookline, Mass. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f'g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas _— per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15s 000 TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Revolution. 
The steadiest Gas En- 
3 gine yet made. 
ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


For Hydraulic F E io vators, Town Water Supply or Rail 

way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work 

Unexcelled for ranning Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph 8t.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


Street Lighting by Contract. 
LANTERNS, LAMP-POSTS, 


—AND— 


EVERYTHING SUPPLIED. 


pute MATIC” gino FXTURE 
Bu ND DAWN jbegs op dn 














Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 


We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL. 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 








R OYAL LL Halels> heel Lamps 

Churches GU Leslee. 
Faclaries. FPasls-- 
Colleges. Gasclne, 


we, | fey/ums\Napelte 
| M |ACHINE. MALFING. |Fiabfesitemes Crude L1/, 
No Simo, 4 gluse if, fF Las Wolf 


a ~—SADDRESS*—™~ 


Va Smell. PENNA GLOBE GAS LENT C. 


47 & 49 No. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 






























Please call on us before Purchasing. 


CLOBE CAS-LICHT COMPANY, 
77 and 79 Union St., Boston. 













eS! 


ce 





The Great Church LICHT .¢ ae 


Cheapest and the Beat Light knc awn f ace urches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture G ue ies, ae atres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 





gant designs. Sead size of room lar and estimate. A liberal di ‘ count 
to churehes aad the trade. L P. ‘FRINK. 651 Pearl Street, N. Y- 


Modern: Perspective. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Cylindrical Perspective. 


By Prof. Wm. R. Ware, Price, $5.00. 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








HoGu MeMILLAN, Pres. Ww. H. “McKinut OcK, Sec. 
W. A. JACKSON, Vice-Pres, F, E, FIsuer, Manager 
and Treas. 





DETROIT 


Electrical Works. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Burglar-Alarms, Mercurial Fire-Alarms, 
Watchman’s Time-Detectors, Front 
Door Bells, Cash Calls, Hotel 
Annunciators, Push-Buttons, 
Batteries, Insulated Wire, 


ELECTRIC GAS-LIGHTING 


For Residences and Public Buildings, and a gen- 
eral suy ply of Electric Apparatus constantly on 
hand. Send for prices and estimates on work. 
All work guaranteed. 


DETROIT ELECTRICAL WORKS, 


Corner Seventh and Woodbridge Sts., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Pease mention this paper 


ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRING. 


CONTRACTORS. 
Charles J. Klein & Co., 39-41 Ann St., N. Y., 
Incandescent Electric Lamps for use with battery. 
Call-Bells, Burglar-Alarms, Batteries and all 
Electrical Supplies. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms, 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 
In use throughout the worid. Send for descriptive 











34 Park Place, New York, 
pamphlet. 





HE only “Dry Blower” 
Gas-Machine made. No 
water about it to freeze, Makes 
gas for 75 cents per 1,000 feet. 











Latest invention of the inventor of the Dry 
Gas- Meter. 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO., 
(LIMITED.) 

10 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURG, PA, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE. 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dey St..N. Ye 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR, 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. F ARQI HAR. 





Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO,, 


Sole Proprieters of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious, 


For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 











THE JACKSON 


that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





VENTILATING GRATE. 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
ture at 40° below zero. Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
heated by one grate. Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 









THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE | Ericsson's New Hot- Air 


pommsric use, PUMPING ENGINE, 


For pumping water into tanks as 
City and Country 
Residences, 
Hotels, and 
general do- 
mestic use, ’ 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


RIDER'S IMPROVED 


HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE. | 


| 
Send for Catalogue. 


Perfectly safe. 
Burns Gas, 
Coal, or 
Wood. Ericsson. 
C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 





C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Improved Rider. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty St., New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


PORTLAND CEMENTS 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 


The Jenkins Discs used_in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 


| To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BRO" THE RS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List ‘ 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES 


NEW YORE. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO, 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia 


Cash Capital .........--eccesereccceccces ceeeee or cerecee eens senseerecesennees 83,000 ,000.00 
Reserve for Re-ImSuramce@. ........ 0 -cccccccccecceees see see eeeeeeeseeeeceeses 2,156,781.63 





K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. 
GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH. 
STETTINER GERMAN. 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN, 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN, 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 
Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 














Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities ...... ............- 473,492.82 
Surplus over all Uiabilitios .......... .... -s-00+- «+ awneccscvcceres 8.250.778.461 


Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome foldin ig shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 
Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


AROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


. “The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


4). G. WILSON, 527 and 529 W. 22d Street, New York, 








Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 





Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


Wood Mantels and Ordered Work a 
Specialty. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designea. 





TROUUFING FELT | 
(SHEATHINGFELT 


(BUILOING PAPER 


COMPLETE ROOFING. 


Deadening Felt, Roofing Materials, Asphaltic 
Cement for damp walls, foundations, ete. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


WARREN EHRET ROOFING CO., 
Limited. 
108 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“SAMSON’ 


Solid Braided 


® Window Sash-Cord, 


Manufactured by 





Water - Proof. 
‘Wall - Jy 











164 High St., Boston. 





METALLIC thine “es 


i} 
'U\) 





MW \4 died 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING 0. 
$5.50 2kice 22 Cliff Street, ys cg ork 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatz’. 
Patentees and sole M’f'rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 
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E took occasion last week to speak with disrespect of the 

stone chimneys which occasionally do duty for monu- 

ments in this country, and which, inoffensive as they 
would be in themselves, are rendered odious by the protesta- 
tions of those who are responsible for them that they “ exactly 
resemble” Egyptian obelisks, the inference being that as Egyp- 
tian obelisks are interesting, if not beautiful, the structures 
which profess to imitate them must also be things to be proud 
of. Weeven see occasionally such arguments used to invite 
applause for the Washington Monument, a building which 
might perhaps resemble an Egyptian obelisk if it were not 
destitute of every quality of line, proportion and decoration 
which distinguishes a real obelisk from a pier of a railway 
bridge; and it would sometimes be difficult to avoid a little 
resentment at what seems to an educated man an attempt to 
impose on his presumed ignorance, if it were not for the reflec- 


ion that just such assertions were once made about buildings | . ° mee 
; | out buildings | is so high that the great nobles and ecclesiastical corporations, 


with battlements four inches square, or with porticos set with 
columns sixteen diameters high, which were put forth as exact 
imitations of medizval castles and Grecian temples. 
ever, we have outgrown the gingerbread Gothic and the atten- 
uated Doric of our grandfathers, we may yet outgrow the 
slab-sided obelisks of the generation just now passing away ; 
and we are inspired with a special hope of this by the perusal 
of a description of the design just adopted for the monument to 
be erected on the field of the battle of Bennington, from the 
design of Mr. J. Philip Rinn of Boston. According to this 
description, the monument is to be three hundred feet high, as 
is perhaps appropriate for a structure intended as an wsthetic 
light-house, to mark from afar the spot which it commemorates ; 
but instead of being started at the bottom with a battering 
rule, carried up until the money gives out, and then roofed over, 
it is actually to have a definite and predetermined shape. 
More than this, there is intended to be a fixed and agreeable 
proportion between the height, the size at the base, and the 
size at the top of the monument, to be determined by careful 
study on the part of the designer, and carried into execution, 
we hope, without the ruthless amputations or elongations which 
the artist’s work in such cases is apt to suffer at the hands of 
committees, But more than all these, the profiles of the shaft, 


instead of soulless straight lines, are, like those of real Egyp- | 


AS we | . . . 
As, he | which they alone could carry out with substantial results; and 








modern eyes are to intellectual beauty, we believe that every 
hour of a lifetime so spent would, even among us, meet with 
its reward in public appreciation. 





REPORT has recently been made to the Italian Govern- 
ment by a Commission, presided over by the Marquis No- 
bile-Vitilleschi, which has spent several years in investi- 
gating the condition of the rural districts of the kingdom. The 
report is in eleven volumes, and seems to have been prepared 
with great care, but the evidences of thorough investigation and 
precision in statement which it contains only make the picture 
of Italian life presented by it more gloomy. As might, per- 
haps, be expected, the Commissioners find that malaria is the 


most potent physical factor in depressing the condition of agri- 
culture. ‘To say nothing of the Campagna and the Maremma, 


whose pestiferous atmosphere has been renowned for a thou- 
sand years, many other parts of the peninsula, naturally the 
most fertile, are desolated by the same evil influence, which the 
peasants and poor farmers, burdened as they are with taxes, 
debts, rents and mortgages, have not the heart to try to resist. 
The Roman Campagna once a prosperous and beautiful subur- 
ban district, crowded with thriving villages, now, according to 
the Report, which devotes a whole volume to it, ‘“ presents 
more evils to be cured than any other part of the entire king- 
dom.” The efforts which have been made in the way of drain- 
ing the marshes, and planting sunflowers and eucalyptus trees, 
seem to have been quite fruitless, and at present the country is 
inhabited, in the proportion of one family to every four square 
miles, by a population which for eight months in the year keeps 
up a feeble show of cultivation and pasturage, but on the ap- 
proach of midsummer abandons its work and flees to the hills. 
Under these circumstances the condition of the district grows 
worse rather than better. Farms are by degrees abandoned, 
and the cultivated tracts, falling into neglect and decay, add to 
the area of poisonous marsh. It is well known that thorough 
cultivation, and especially the planting of trees, would soon ex- 
terpate malaria, but the rate of taxation on improved property 


who own five-sixths of the Campagna, are unwilling to add to 
their investment the cost of the planting and drainage works 


| the small farmers who occupy the remaining one-sixth of the 


country, find, like the monks of Tre Fontane, that their utmost 
efforts in trying to reclaim to salubrity small tracts surrounded 
by neglected and pestilential ones are simply thrown away. 
What can be done, either by the Government or private indi- 
viduals, to mitigate this great evil, it is hard to say. All writers 
seem to be agreed that the system pursued by the great pro- 
prietors, of letting farms to middlemen for what they will bring, 


| or carrying them on by meaus of overseers, is the main source 


| of the neglect, and consequent unhealthfulness into which the 


whole district has fallen, and that a sub-division of the land, 
which is naturally very fertile, into small, highly-cultivated 
farms or market-gardens, would result in its complete resto- 
ration; but there seems to be no way, either of instilling new 


| principles into the princely and reverend landlords, or of taking 


trious persons. 


tian obelisks, as well as of all Greek buildings and of all verti- | 


cal shafts whatever in classical times, to be composed of curves, 
upon which the artist can lavish all the feeling of which he is 
capable. In other respects than this the monument will be 
comparatively plain, some bas-reliefs apparently forming a mere 
surface decoration near the base; but if the idea of making the 
work a study in pure lines is carried out, the less it is disturbed 
by rich accessories the better. We shall hope to see later in 
the completed structure what Mr. Rinn is capable of; but 
meanwhile we can at least commend his choice of a treatment 
which, though difficult, presents an opportunity for the display 
of the highest artistic gifts; and we hope we shall not only 
encourage him, but engage for him the utmost consideration on 
the part of his committee, by saying that the powers of the 
greatest artist might be fully employed for a lifetime in perfect- 
ing the entasis and modelling of such a shaft; and, dull as our 


away their estates, to give them to more practical and indus- 
Perhaps the solution of the problem may come 
ultimately from the growth of Rome itself. Even now the de- 
mand for provisions tor the city is far greater than the immedi- 
ate neighborhood can supply, and the markets are supplied 
from the environs of Naples, a hundred and eighteen miles 
away ; and if the tenure of the Roman plain could be so changed 
as to unite its division into such *“ truck farms” as those which 
excite the admiration of the scientific agriculturist in the neigh- 
borhood of our own cities, there can be no doubt that malaria 
would disappear from these portions, while enforced planting 
with forest trees would probably cure the remainder. 


\JVUE Government engineers at [Tell Gate, in New York har- 
i! bor, are preparing tor an explosion which will dwarf that 

of three or four years ago into insignificance. Every one 
knows that the vast operations going on beneath the surface 
of the narrow and dangerous northern entrance to the har- 
bor are intended to clear away so effectually the rocks which 
now beset the channel that steamships of the deepest draught 


will be able to pass through sately. in fact, so important a 
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change will be made by the excavation, that it is said that the 
foreign steamships, instead of sailing thirty miles southward to 
Sandy Hook, and waiting for high tide to float them over the 
bar, before they can get out of the harbor, will, when the Hell 
Gate obstructions are removed, take their regular course through 


———____ 


| shell first erected, deserves the punishment which will proba- 


| 


it, and through Long Island Sound, of which it forms the | 


entrance, saving thus many miles of distance aud about 
half a day’s time on each voyage. Whether this modification 
of the regular transatlantic course, with the consequent trans- 
fers of the great docks from Jersey City and the neighborhood 
of the Battery to Harlem, will really take place, we cannot 
say, but this does not affect the interest of the great submarine 
work which is to be completed on the first day of next October, 
by the firing of a mine which will throw the last of the Hell 
Gate obstructions into the air. Although the series of rocks 
and shoals which beset the strait was originally very exteusive, 
their removal has been effected by what is really the most 
economical means, enormous blasts of dynamite. It is well 
known that the high explosives act to much better advantage 
when many charges are fired at once, and so far is this princi- 
ple carried in the Hell Gate work, that on the appointed day 
nearly sixty thousand dynamite cartridges, containing two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand pounds of the material, are to 
be set off in an instant by a single electric spark. These car- 
tridges are now in process of being deposited in cavities exca- 
vated for them in the rock, by means of tunnels and galleries 
extending from the shore, and ramifying in all directions, but 
preserving everywhere the necessary distance from the exterior 
of the work to secure the calculated resistance which the dyna- 
mite is intended to overcome. In order to place the cartridges 
where they will just do the work required of them, it has been 
necessary to excavate one hundred and sixty thousand tons of 
hard rock, all of which has been thrown into a deep hole in the 
channel, just north of Blackwell’s Island. This work, all of 
which has been carried on beneath the surface of the river, has 
occupied six or seven years, and has cost more than a million 
dollars, and the closing operation, which will leave nothing 
more to be done but to dredge out the fragments of stone from 
the channel, will be anticipated with considerable anxiety. 





J HE subject of fire-losses seem to attract more and more at- 
tention throughout the country, and it is much to be hoped 


bly follow it, in the avoidance by the public for the future of 
all hotels and pleasure resorts with which the name of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad is connected. 


Y OME of our readers have probably heard of the clever and 
learned, but eccentric, Stephen Pear! Andrews, a Transcen- 
dentalist of the Concord school, and, we believe, a mem- 

ber of the celebrated Brook Farm community, who, after a 
youth spent in successful literary work, was led by an indis- 
creet enthusiasm to dissipate the force of his maturer years in 
continuing the pursuit of those lofty chimeras which his more 
prudent comrades had stopped chasing long before. Among 
the labors which, some fifteen years ago, occupied the mind of 
Mr. Andrews, or Andrusius, as he then preferred to be called, 
was the construction of a universal language which every one 
would understand as soon as he heard it spoken, and all would 


| be able to speak without learning it. We must confess that 





that some good may come of the discussion which is taking | 


place. The Detroit Free Press seems to deserve the credit of | 
| deals with a great variety of material objects, and it cannot be 


first looking at the subject from a new and very interesting point 


of view ; and calls the attention of its readers to the various use- | 
be intelligible in all trading nations, would be of great use. 


ful and valuable things that the people of the country might 
buy with the two million dollars a week which they could 
have, if they wished, in place of the excitement of fires, by 


our own efforts to understand some specimens of this language, 
which was named Alwato by its inventor, proved abortive, but 
this may have indicated simply that our mind was not in a 
receptive condition, and the theory on which it was based, that 
there is a relation between given sounds and the feelings 
expressed or excited by them which may, with attention, be 
perceived, has certainly an air of plausibility, if nothing more, 


has found a rival in a universal commercial language, 

devised by Herr Schleyer, of Constance in Switzerland, 
and known as the Volapiik. ‘There is a story told of Hannibal, 
which relates that, being forced to address a public assembly of 
the Carthaginians upon a subject very distasteful to them, he 
began his speech by saying that he could tell the thoughts of 
every person in the audience. Being challenged by several to 
do so, he replied that every man was thinking how he could 
buy something cheap and sell it dear. The Carthaginians were 
a nation of traders, and not one could deny that his mind had 
been upon some such topic; so that there was a general laugh, 
and Hannibal, having put the people in good humor, was able 
to pursue his subject with safety. The moral of this tale, as 
applied to the present subject, is that the range of the commer- 
cial sentiments is not, perhaps, so large as to require a very 
copious language for their expression ; but commerce certainly 


\ ITHIN a few years the Alwato language of Andrusius 


denied that a’method of designating such objects which should 


Herr Schleyer has sought this object, not by looking in his own 


| heart for the significance of sounds, but by the more prosaic 


simply making it obligatory, or advantageous, for those who | 


build to do so in such a way that their houses will not burn. 
The fact cannot be too often insisted upon that every father of 
a family in the United States pays out, on an average, ten dol- 
lars a year, or about the sum which would keep his children 
supplied with school-books, for the simple purpose of enabling 
his neighbors to enjoy the sport of burning their houses down. 
To take a particular case, the folly, to call it by no worse name, 
of the officers of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, 
who have contrived to build an enormous hotel in such a way 
as to have it burned down twice within a few months, has lit- 
erally been the means of extorting somewhere about forty cents 
from the pocket of every American who has a family to sup- 
port. This is not a very large sum, it is true, but it is an ap- 
preciable one to those who have hard work to make both ends 
meet, and, small as it is, most of these would rather spend it 
in some other way than in contributing to make good the losses 
which a few rich old gentlemen in Boston brought upon them- 
selves and the stockholders whose property they managed by a 
recklessness which is only too characteristic of such persons. 
The case of the Montezuma Hotel seems, indeed, to have been 
a particularly discreditable one. Everything in the climate of 
the territory where it was situated, the character which it was 


process of collecting words, or rather roots of words, from the 
principal European languages, and associating them by a con- 
struction simple enough to be comprehended even by the half- 
civilized African and Asiatic tribes. It is said that the Eng- 
lish, or rather, perhaps, the Anglo-Saxon language, has been 
especially drawn upon for rudimentary words, although the 
name given to the new language suggests anything but an 
Anglo-Saxon origin. According to Le Génie Civil, Herr 


| Schleyer’s invention has already met with great success in the 
| commercial world. Although his first work on the subject was 


desirable for the interests of the railroad company, to give to | 
| class could correspond easily and correctly with other students 


the new watering-place of which it formed the most important 
feature, as well as to the building which thousands of guests were 
to be invited to occupy, pointed to the expediency of construct- 
ing the hotel in such a way that it would not be likely to de- 
stroy at any moment nine-tenths of the people who happened 
to be entrapped in it; and the failure to do so, especially after 
the warning given by the fire which swept away the miserable 


only published in 1881, thousands of persons in various parts 
of Europe already speak Volapiik with facility; fifty-three 
societies, scattered over England, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
Holland, Asia Minor and the United States, are engaged in 
disseminating a knowledge of it; four editions of the first Vol- 


| apiik-German dictionary and grammar have already appeared ; 


and Volapiik grammars for the use of Hottentots and Chinese, 
besides all the European nations, are either in the market or in 
course of preparation; while two reviews, one entirely in Vol- 
apiik, and named the Volapiikaklubs, and the other, known as 
the Volapiikabled, with a translation on the alternate pages, are 
regularly published. An experiment with the new language 
was made at the school for higher commercial studies in Paris, 
and it was found that after eight lessons the students in the 


of the language in foreign countries. Such a result as this cer- 
tainly indicates that the new invention possesses great practical 


| value; and it is not surprising that the enthusiastic advocates 


I 


of the system have already arranged for free public lectures 
and lessons in the language, which will begin in various places 
next autumn. 
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BOLOGNA. 


OLOGNA is always 
vaguely associated in 
our minds with enor- 

. mous sausages, a huge, 

unfinished church, and a 

heavenly St. Cecilia, as- 

sociations of a somewhat 
heterogeneous character, 
in which architecture, 
whether practical or es- 
thetic has but a small 
share. Indeed I almost 
question whether after 
visiting the city our most 

vivid remembrances of it 

do not pertain more to 

the saint and the sausage. 

The first impression of 
Bologna is not altogether 

agreeable. Leaving the 

railway station one passes 
through long, noisy 
streets, and under inter- 
minable arcades which 
shut out not only the sun, 
but the fresh air as well; 
and it is a good half 
hour’s walk before any- 
thing architecturally interesting appears, if indeed such a term can 
be re to the overgrown, barren church of San Petronio. The 
people of Bologna have always been very ambitious, and ever since 
the days when their ancestors, the Boii, came pouring out of the 

German forests, and appropriated the richest farm lands of all Italy, 

the citizens have striven for the best of everything. San Petronio 
yas to be the largest church in the country, larger even than Santa 

Maria del Fiore at Florence. It was completed, however, only as 

far as the transept, and is now included in the long category of Ital- 

ian churches whose builders possessed more imagination than length 
of purse. It is almost a pity the scheme was not carried out. The 
contemplated plan is 
interesting and highly 
suggestive of opportu- 
nities which might 
have led to something 
better than was devel- 
oped at Florence. The 
entire length was to be 
nearly six hundred 
feet, and with the wide, 
double-aisled transepts 
and high octagonal 
dome over the inter- 
section, the effect 
would have been very imposing, for mere largeness often goes a long 
ways towards producing architectural success. Still the ideas of the 

Bolognese of that day may have been as obscured as their estimate 

of church finances; certainly the existing interior is exceedingly 

bare and uninviting. The church now is three hundred and eighty- 
four feet long, and about one hundred and fifty feet wide. 

Bologna is quite rich in well-preserved types of palace architecture 
of the late Gothic and early Renaissance periods, and though no- 
where does one find the studied simplicity and careful attention to 
proportions which were so pleasingly considered in the Florentine 
work of the corresponding times, the northern city shows a freer 
treatment and at times almost a Venetian feeling, especially in the 
manner in which a few half-Gothic details are worked into a Re- 
naissance grouping. Indeed the Bolognese palaces form almost a 
type by themselves. One of the most interesting of them, though 
very modest in proportion and ornamentation, is that known as the 
Palazzo Isotani, one bay of the facade of which is shown on the sheet 
of sketches. The open arcade of the first-story is a feature common 
to nearly every street front in the city. The palace is built of brick 
of a medium tone, the ornamental portions being of light stone. The 
slight hood-moulding over the window heads terminating in sharply- 
cut rosettes outside at top and bottom, is quite a marked feature of 
the work of this description found in Bologna, though not without 
Florentine precedent. The cornice is very delicately proportioned, 
with a few well-chosen lines of ornament. The figures in the niches 
are rather curiously chosen, consisting alternately of a vase, the head 
of a child, and that of an old man. And, finally, the sky-line is pleas- 
ingly fringed by the wavy line of the overhanging roof tiles. 

There is another palace in much the same spirit as this, called, I 
know not why, the House of the Carracci. In this instance brick 
and terra-cotta only are used. The lower arcade is dispensed with. 
In its place is a plain basement, ten feet high and slightly battered, 
above which the entire building is carried out over the sidewalk, 
being borne by strong brick corbels and archings projecting about 
thirty inches. The windows of the main story are in detail like those 
of the Palazzo Isotani, while the cornice is somewhat higher, and 
has modillons in place of the row of niches. A scheme of colon has 
been attempted here, which, while doubtless of quite modern origin, 











San Petronio, Bologna. 














is pleasing in effect and accords well with the style of design. The 
basement, which is stuccoed smoothly, and presents almost an un- 
broken surface, is of a light ochre tone; the brick is painted a deep 
Indian red, dulled somewhat to prevent its being too staring, and all 
of the mouldings and ornamental details are a deep, rich chocolate 
color; the little wood-work showing at the windows is painted in 
black and dark red. Such a combination might not seem as happy 
in America as it does under the hot sunlight of Italy. Red is not 
usually called a soothing tone; but after one’s eyes have been dazzled 
by the glare from the long rows of pale-yellow and dead-white stucco 
houses, it is a pleasant relief to come upon this bit of strong, dark 
color, for the light basement but makes the upper tones more pro- 
nounced and restful. The palace occupies a corner, and, like the Is- 
otani, has but two stories, though a modern addition has been built 
up on one side. Few of the Bolognese private dwellings are over 
two stories in height. 

A more ambitious structure is the palace owned and occupied by 
the Bevilacqua family, a prominent name in the annals of North 
Italy. The design of this building is ascribed to Bramantino. It 
was erected somewhere about the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
and affords a very perfect example of the type of building which in 
arrangement of facade has proved such a source of inspiration to some 
of the best French architects of the present century. In scheme it 
is not unlike Duban’s famous hétel of the rue Tronchet, Paris, so dear 
to all good academicians. The Palazzo Bevilacqua is built entirely 
of stone, The base-course takes the form of a wide seat extended 
across the entire front. The porte cochere is at one side, with a 
smaller entrance correspondingly placed on the left. Between these 
are the windows of the lower floor, which are quite small and set up 
eleven feet from the ground, with plain square heads. The windows 
of the main story are of the same type as those of the Palazzo Iso- 
tani, but larger and much richer in detail. Over the entrance is a 
bold little baleony with fine, lace-like wrought-iron railing very deli- 
cately designed. A heavy cornice not unlike that of the Riccardi 
Palace in Florence, extends unbroken across the facade. The street 
front is eighty feet or more long, and not over forty-five feet high. 
The long, low effect is increased by marked horizontal bands, one 
below the lower windows, and a broad string-course at line of the 
main floor, while there are no continuous vertical lines. The stone- 
work is arranged differently in each of the three horizontal divisions. 
The courses are about twelve inches high throughout. In the lowest 
division the blocks are nearly square with widely-channeled joints, 
rounded edges and faces projecting one inch. but left flat, with diag- 
onal lines cut across them. In the next division the stones are ob- 
long, with wide, sunk joints and faces sharply bevelled all around. 
The blocks of the upper story are square, with flatly-bevelled faces 
and wide, square-cut joints. Doubtless much of this heavy jointing 
is mere cut work and the actual stones are larger than the channel- 
ing would indicate, but the effect is none the less honest and stone- 
like. Indeed, notwithstanding the richness of the details and the 
multiplicity of small parts, the appearance of the whole is by no means 
fussy or overloaded, while there is a simple directness in the way one 
or two difficulties have been met and overcome, and a sense of fit- 
ness about the decorative members which make the building well 
worthy of most careful study. 

The court-yard of this palace is also quite noticeable. It is as- 
cribed to Gasparo Nadi, whoever he may have been, and is enclosed 
by a double areade, not managed, perhaps, with the niceity of feel- 
ing for proportion which marks the facade. The arcades are very 
good, each by itself, but it hardly seems best to put over one series 
of columns and arches a second row which is almost exactly half its 
size, member for member, and then to crown the whole by a cornice 
which is proportioned neither to the upper division nor to the total 
height. Still, criticism aside, the effect of the double arcade is very 
pleasing, however irrational it may be in design. It is one of those 
cases where the whole is far more satisfactory than any of its parts, 
and after all, good general ideas are usually the most successful, even 
if they do not bear criticism. The Palazzo Fava, in another part of 
the city, has a court-yard, in which the same motif has been utilized, 
though in a more satisfactory manner, the smaller arcade in this in- 
stance seeming more like an open portion of the upper wall, and not 
like a crowning division. Here, too, the arcade does not extend en- 
tirely around the court, but unites with the boldly-constructed bal- 
cony to form the picturesque corner shown in the sketch. This bal- 
cony with its long, richly-carved brackets looks as though it might 
have given an inspiration to the designer of the west front of the 
South Kensington Museum at London, where there is a long, exter- 
nal gallery of much the same description, though executed, I believe, 
in terra-cotta. 

San Petronio is not the only example of the aspiring tendency of 
the Bolognese, nor indeed of their failure to properly plan from the 
beginning. Near the centre of the city is a tall, ungainly brick 
tower, resembling the ugliest type of factory chimney, but which was 
the pride and delight of the local artists of the sixteenth century, if 
we may judge thereof by the number of times it is found represented 
in their paintings. It was erected in 1109, and bears the name of 
Torre Asinelli from the name of its builders, though malicious ene- 
mies of Bologna have said the name referred to the long-eared ten- 
dency which the people have at times manifested. It is three hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, and leans four feet out of the perpendicu- 
lar, but being very slender in proportions and diminished towards the 
top, it seems much higher than it really is. Immediately adjoining 
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; | 
it is a second tower, probably the only one of the many Italian | 
structures of its kind whose obliquity was intentional, for though only 
one hundred and sixty-three feet high, it is ten feet out of perpendic- 
ular; less than the tower of Pisa, but more dangerous looking, as it 
is a plain, square brick stump, with neither base nor anything to fin- 
ish the top. It is a pity the tower was not carried to completion, as 
it would have afforded an excellent opportunity of knowing just how 
far a tower can settle out of plumb and still be secure, for the Bo- 
lognese would undoubtedly have kept at it until it tumbled down about 
their heads. 

There are quite a number of interesting churches in Bologna. 
Of San Pietro, the Cathedral, I heard such discouraging reports, I 
— r —, never went inside, though 
ye yy . : anor 
“Ors a a while passing on the way 
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nile dating probably from 
before 1500; a simple, 
straight-forward piece of 
brick construction. 

Among the small 
churches one finds occa- 
sionally some good things 
not mentioned in the 
guide-book, which will 
repay the trouble of hunt- 
ingthemup. The Church 
of the Corpus Domini, 
for instance, has a richly- 
carved eastern portal in 
the Lombard Roman- 
esque style. It has been 
pretty badly used by 
time, but has happily es- 
eaped the hand of the 
ruthless restorer, being 
in an obscure, out-of-the-way street. It is in sufficiently good order 
to show the fanciful, exuberant carvings of the door posts, and the 
rich, effective mouldings of the cornice. It is rather interesting in 
this connection to note that the finish of the arched door-head here 
is much the same as that about the windows of the two palaces first 
described ; that is, there is the same slight hood-mould, and the 
sharply-cut outside rosettes at top and bottom. Near this church is 
a little gem of the very early Renaissance, the facade of the sup- 
pressed chapel of the Frati di S. Spirito, an effect in terra-cotta, and 
a few bright bits of colored stucco and bold relief which must have 
been charming before desertion and neglect made it the ruin it now 
is. The design is 
very simple ; a cen- 
tral doorway, a 
blank window on 
each side filled 
with strong-c ol- 
ored frescoes, 
above a row of 
short pilasters, al- 
ternated with me- 
dallion figures in _ 
high relief on col- 
ored grounds, and 
a rich cornice and 
low gable over all. 
A spirited restor- 
ation of this front 
was made by one 
of the Grand Prix 
de Rome men a few 
years since. 

San Domenico 
is externally a Ro- 
manesque church, 
though the interior 
was completely re- 
modelled during 
the last century, 
and all antiquity 
driven ont. It is 
notable principally 
as containing the - 
tomb of St. Domi- - Dike. 
nic, richly embellished with reliefs by Niccolo Pisano or some of his 
immediate pupils ; a very spirited, artistic work. Two of the figures 
crowning it were by Michael Angelo. In the left transept is a mon- 
ument by Francesco di Simone, dating from 1477, erected to a certain 
Alessandro Tartagni. The sheet of sketches shows a bit of detail 
from the casket. 
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In the eastern part of the city is a church, or more properly an as- 


| semblage of seven distinct churches, all connected and bearing the 


common name of San Stefano. It is an interesting pile, and if one 
can only give the snuffy old sacristan the slip, and get started alone, 
it is very entertaining to wander about among the different edifices, 
First there is a barn-like structure dating from 1637. Opening from 
it is the old baptistery erected some nine hundred years ago, now 
known as San Sepolero, and containing an old tomb imitated from 
the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, an ambon with some curious ninth- 
century carvings, and a few interesting bits of Romanesque work. 
Then follows a half-modern atrium and a ninth-century basilica ; and 
after rambling about through dim crypts, and past crumbling monu- 
ments of decayed sanctity, one finally comes into a quiet, secluded 
little cloister of the thirteenth century, with broad arches and stumpy 
columns around on the ground level, and a light arcade above borne 
by coupled shafts. In the centre of the cloister is a patch of green 
grass, and a picturesque stone well, curb and canopy. It is just the 
place to go to on a warm sunny afternoon, and sit comfortably in the 
shade, sketching from the old Romanesque capitals, and wondering 
why in the world any one should say that architecture is a hard pro- 
fession. As a whole San Stefano is hopelessly mixed and confused, 
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but it has a great many interesting and valuable bits of detail, if one 
will but search for them; and there is such a delightful air of mellow 
antiquity about the church and its many edifices that time spent there 
is sure to pass quickly and pleasantly. 

This is not all of which Bologna can boast. She has her Univer- 
sity nearly eight hundred years old, which during the thirteenth cen- 
tury numbered as many as ten thousand pupils, though now there are 
barely four hundred. And her Academia delle Belle Arti with the 
St. Cecilia, Raphael’s heavenly musician, and other paintings, less 
famous, by Guido Reni, Domenichino, Carracci, and the school of ar- 
tists who did so much to keep art alive after it had died out in Rome. 
Bologna is a city which grows on one, and there is hardly a quarter 
which does not prove possessor of some piece of art work worthy of 
notice, or some little out-of-the-way palace or convent church which 
repays study. C. H. BLacKka.t. 
HOW TO CARE FOR OUR POOR FELLOW-CITIZENS.! 

OR those persons who like 
to trace the development of 
the moral impulses which 

belong to successive periods of 
history, there could hardly be a 
pleasanter study than that of the 
growth, during the last two or 
three decades, of the sentiment 
of sympathy for the trials and pri- 
_ vations of the very poor which 
shows itself in earnest and 
thoughtful efforts to ameliorate 
them in the most judicious way. 
Although an infinite amount of 
work for this end remains to be 
: done, a great step has been gained 
— in diffusing a knowledge of the 
gh. os spirit in which that work should 
McH.ClaK Mircht be carried on, to avoid injury to 
_ those for whose benefit it is in- 

tended; and all those intelligent 

persons who sincerely wish to make the lives of a few of their fellow 








1L’Economiste Pratique. Construction et Organisation des Creches, Salles 
@ Asile, Ecoles, Habitations Ouvriéres et Maisons d’ Employés, Hitels pour Céliba- 
taires, Cuisines Economiques, Bains, Lavoirs, Cercles Populaires, Nourriceries, 
Maternités, Dispensaires, Hipitaux, Ho-pices, Asiles de Nuit, Postes de Secours. 
rey Emile Cacheux. Paris: Baudry et Cie., 15, Rue des Saints Péres, 1885. Price, 
rancs. 
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men happier than they would have been without their aid, have now 
a general idea of the mode in which their benevolent impulses should 
be carried into effect. Unfortunately, in most cases it is only a gen- 
eral idea, the particulars derived from the study of the results of 
previous experiments of the kind being rarely known outside of the 
limited circle of persons immediately concerned; and for want of 
these particulars a great deal of charitable work is done to little or 
no purpose, which might have been far better directed if the means 
had been at hand for studying the experience of others in similar 
work. Nearly every one who has interested himself in any philan- 
thropic movement has felt the need of such information, and several 
efforts have been recently made to supply it by means of a class of 
books among which the one before us stands preéminent, both for the 
extent of the ground which it covers and the thoroughness with 
which examples of as many different kinds as possible are collated 
and described. 

The author of the work is a professional man of considerable dis- 
tinction, who, as we learn incidentally from the text, came into pos- 
session of a property, much of which was invested in tenements for 
poor people. With characteristic energy and good feeling, he under- 
took to make himself acquainted with his tenants and their homes, 
and, so far as possible, to use his superior knowledge in promoting 
their health and comfort; and later, through his study of their lives, 
he was led to consider seriously the whole problem of the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the class to which they belonged. As a pre- 
liminary to an attempt at the partial resolution of this problem he 
gathered together all the information within his reach in regard to 
what had been done in France and other countries in the way of con- 
structing improved dwellings for working people, of forming build- 
ing and other codperative associations among them, of establishing 
clubs for amusement and instruction, and of building and managing 
hospitals, schools, and asylums of all kinds. 

This theoretical study was followed by practical essays at con- 
structing improved dwellings, and at forming codperative associa- 
tions, and the history of these attempts is combined with a clear and 
concise presentation of the information on the subject collected from 
the most diverse sources, to form a book of the greatest interest and 
value, not only to the students and practitioners of benevolence on a 
large scale, but to architects and sanitarians, who are often called 
upon to provide designs for such establishments as those of which 
M. Cacheux treats, but find it difficult to collect examples upon 
which their studies may be based. 

The writer begins his work with an introduction so forcible and 
intelligent that we are tempted to translate it in full, but it would be 
fairer to him to leave that pleasure to his own readers, and we will 
content ourselves with quoting his encouraging expression of his 
belief that although the number of the wretchedly poor does not 
sensibly diminish in most civilized countries, and although ninety 
thousand people die every year in France of want, nevertheless, the 
enlightened efforts of the past twenty years have begun to show 
some fruit, and while in England, or at least in London, the number 
of registered paupers is now materially lessening, in France, mainly 
through the influence of M. Godin and various other chiefs of great 
industrial establishments, the lot of poor working people has been 
ameliorated in a different way, and those who are willing to live 
industriously and virtuously may now in that country in many cases 
look forward to a future of comfort and security such as they could 
not have hoped for a few years ago. ; 

Of course the whole science of modern philanthropy is now in the 
experimental stage, and it is fortunate that circumstances or individ- 
ual inclination have led to great variety in the experiments which 
have been tried, so that, although no one of them has completely 
solved the problem to which it was applied, each has been the means 
of establishing principles and furnishing precedents to guide future 
efforts. ‘he two extremes of philanthropic sentiment, as exhibited 
in practical effort, are perhaps best represented in the experiments 
at Guise and at Mulhouse. In the former town, M. Godin, a maker 
of stove castings, of a mildly socialistic turn of mind, but much real 
ability, undertook to gather his workmen around him in a vast coop- 
erative housekeeping establishment, which he called a familisiere, 
probably in imitation of Fourier’s celebrated communistic Phalan- 
stere. Living among his men, and exercising on them and their fam- 
ilies, by his own force of mind rather than his position, an almost 
unlimited influence, M. Godin was soon led, as the size of his fame- 
listere increased with the extension of his business, to establish a set 
of cules for the government of his great household, which have 
proved extremely successful in securing industry and morality among 
the families which compose it, in providing for the care and educa- 
tion of children, and in promoting happiness and contentment. 
More recently he has added to the good influences by which he has 
surrounded his people an element of hope and legitimate ambition, 
by providing for the participation of his workmen in the profits of 
the business which they help to carry on. Like the most judicious of 
the other French manufacturers who have adopted this principle, he 
encourages the men to invest their savings as capital in the establish- 
ment, and so generally is this done, and so rapidly do small savings 
aggregate into considerable sums, that the business will, it is said, 
before many years virtually belong to the persons who, if they are 
willing to exercise a little more forethought and discretion than most 
workmen show, are best fitted by their knowledge of its details to 
carry it on successfully. ° ‘ 

Although M. Godin’s scheme has worked successfully at Guise, 


there is a certain flavor of sentimentalism about the idea which per- 
haps adapts it better to Frenchmen than to workingmen of Saxon de- 
scent, whose tastes seem to have been better suited by the more pro- 
saic, though equally admirable provisions by which the manufacturers 
of the Alsatian town of Mulhouse have brought so much happiness 
and contentment to their poorer fellows. At Guise all is vast; inter- 
ests, amusements and occupations are all in common, and on a great 
scale; while at Mulhouse the individual becomes prominent, and the 
science of securing happiness with sixpences is the one which is 
taught there, perliaps better than anywhere else in the world. At 
the very birth of the young Alsatian workingman, his comfort is pro- 
vided for by a sort of baby-insurance system, under which all the 
young married women employed in the mills are encouraged to pay 
a small regular sum into a fund, out of which, when a baby is born, a 
salary of eight dollars a month, as a substitute for the wages she 
would lose, is paid to the mother for three months, on condition that 
she stays at home during that time and nurses and cares for her 
child. When the baby is old enough, excellent schools are ready for 
him; and even after he has begun work in the factory, evening schools 
and industrial museums give him technical instruction, from the rudi- 
ments tothe highest grade. In later years, domestic life is made 
as easy and comfortable as possible. Pleasant and well-planned 
houses are to be hired at a reasonable rent, and the tenant who pays 
his rent regularly for fourteen years then becomes the absolute pro- 
prietor of his house. This provision tends strongly to fix families in 
their homes, and makes it possible to establish in various localities 
those codperative stores, bakeries and restaurants which prosper so 
well in communities where all the members are known to each other, 
and usually fail so miserably where they have to depend upon a 
shifting population. ‘To encourage hope and zeal in the operatives, 
the system of participation in profits is carried out very generally, in 
ways differing according to circumstances or the fancy of those who 
have established it in each case; and insurance of all sorts, against 
accidents, fire, strikes, sickness, old age, infirmity and death, can be 
had at low rates, while well-organized charitable societies, dividing 
the city into districts, after the fashion of our best associations of the 
kind, find out and help those whom ufiavoidable calamity has made 
dependent upon the good offices of their fellow men. So thoroughly 
is this work done, and so generally is the habit of modest thrift dif- 
fused in the community, that even the terrible war of 1870, which 
raged about the city, and ended in the conquest of the province in 
which it is situated, caused no permanent injury to the manufactur- 
ing interests of the place, and not even temporary suffering from 
actual want to any of the forty thousand operatives employed there. 
It is impossible to read of this without lamenting, as M. Cacheux 
does, that the principles of practical benevolence followed at Mul- 
house should not be adopted in larger cities. In Paris particularly, 
as he says, although those who have money are generous in giving it 
for what they call charity, they trouble themselves very little about 
the way in which it is distributed; and the result is, as has been 
established by investigations made with the lists of persons receiving 
aid from benevolent societies in the hand of the inspector, that 
ninety-eight per cent of the names on the lists are those of able- 
bodied drones, thieves and swindlers, and that only two out of every 
hundred, on an average, are those of persons who really need assist- 
ance. Of course there are always, in every large city, sick and help- 
less people enough to employ with advantage all the resources that 
the most profuse benevolence can furnish, but these people are 
almost always too young, too modest, or too proud to apply for help, 
and as the benevolent societies are not energetic enough to hunt 
them out, the charity intended for them is appropriated by the gam- 
blers and tramps who besiege such societies with their impudent fie- 
tions. 

We have delayed a little over these introductory remarks of our 
author, partly to show how thoroughly he understands what is the 
object to be aimed at in spending money for the good of the poor, 
and partly for the sake of suggesting concisely the lesson which the 
author constantly teaches in his book, in ways which we shall not 
here be able to follow; and can only briefly notice the most interest- 
ing of the practical chapters, in which the author narrates his own 
experiences in building workingmen’s houses in Paris. 

His visits to the five hundred families occupying the build- 
ings which he had acquired, just before his studies in social science 
began, having shown him the unwholesomeness of the conditions 
under which they lived, he began his efforts to ameliorate these con- 
ditions by visiting, as he says, several thousand workingmen’s dwell- 
ings in Paris, and found that in nearly all, as in his own, their oceu- 
pants were lodged in a manner “ quite incompatible with the laws of 
morality or hygiene.” Not one tenement out of ten comprised three 
rooms besides the kitchen, and thousands of them consisted of one 
room for all purposes; while, as the statistician of the Government 
informed him, half the workingmen’s families in Paris included more 
than four persons. The consequence of crowding families into such 
insufficient space he found to be serious. In the first place the father 
of the family, annoyed by the confusion about him at home, was 
driven to spend his evenings outside, usually at the wine-shop, where 
he squandered both his earnings and his health, while the women 
and children, who remained in the house, suffered not only from the 
closeness and confusion, but still more from the smells of the cook- 
ing, washing, and drying of dirty clothes before the fire, which, as 
some of them must, in such narrow quarters, sleep in the kitchen, 
they could not avoid. In the second place, with all but the smallest 
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families, it was necessary for several persons, often of different sexes, 
to sleep in the same room, at the risk of their morals in any case, and 
at the risk of their lives, also, if a serious epidemic should break out 
in the neighborhood. 

Convinced that overcrowding was the evil to be first attacked, 
M. Cacheux betook himself to the study of plans and modes of con- 
struction by which poor people could be furnished with proper 
accommodation, at the same price that they had been paying for 
insufficient room. In this investigation he spent three years, aided 
by experts of high reputation, and after publishing the results of his 
study in a book on Workingmen’s Dwellings in All Countries, which 
gained immediately the highest commendation from officials and 
benevolent societies, he proceeded to apply the knowledge he had 
gained to his Parisian problem. There have been several competi- 
tions in Paris, on various occasions, for plans for workingmen’s 
houses, and, not venturing to be his own architect, he requested 
three of the authors of plans which had received prizes to construct 
houses for him in different places. Only one responded to his invita- 
tion, and agreed with him to build a house, intended to cost six hun- 
dred dollars, for a commission of twenty per cent on the sum 
expended. The house cost twelve hundred dollars in place of six 
hundred, and was sold, including the land, for eighteen hundred dol- 
lars, paid in fifteen annual instalments, of one hundred and twenty 
dollars each. This, although not entirely unprofitable, was a less 
successful financial operation than the construction of some other 
houses, from plans given in the book, which cost eight hun- 
dred and eighty dollars each, without the land, or twelve hundred 
including land, fences and wells complete, and sold readily for 
eighteen hundred dollars, payable in fifteen instalments, as in the 
first case. 

By these and other experiments the author was led to the conclu- 
sion that twelve hundred dollars was the least sum for which a 
detached house, containing three rooms besides the kitchen and out- 
buildings, could be had within the limits of Paris, including the price 
of the land. Something might, however, be saved both in land and 
in cost of construction by building houses contiguous, with party- 
walls between, and another essay was made by contracting for a 
block of ten houses, each of one story, comprising three rooms and 
kitchen, with a cellar, at seventy-two hundred dollars for the entire 
block. These houses, which were certainly cheap enough, were after- 
wards transferred at the cost price to a philanthropic building 
society, which sold them, including the land, the value of which 
would naturally have been considerably less than in the previous 
instances, at seventeen hundred and fifty-two dollars each, payable 
in twenty annual instalments. Other ventures of different kinds fol- 
lowed these, with the same general result, so that, as M. Cacheux 
says, out of about twenty different types of houses, containing from 
three to ten rooms, and costing from six hundred to three thousand 
dollars each, but all intended to be occupied by one family, there was 
not one that could not be sold on annual instalments at a price which 
would return five per cent interest on the investment, while the 
amount of each annual instalment was little greater than the bare 
rent which would have to be paid for the same accommodation in a 
tenement-house. 

Unfortunately it is not always easy to find cheap land within the 
boundaries of a great city, and those who wish to improve the condi- 
tion of their poorer fellows are always brought, sooner or later, to 
the problem ot housing them decently in large buildings, a problem 
which is rendered more difficult by the fact that clean and whole- 
some tenement-houses have to compete in rent with vile old rookeries, 
for which any price is a profit; and it is found in practice that more 
than three per cent interest can rarely he obtained from such prop- 
erty, carried on by the owner in any decent manner. One who is 
satisfied with this can, however, generally be sure of keeping his 
houses full of respectable and honest tenants, and is in a position, by 
making their tenure depend upon their conduct, to exercise a most 
salutary influence over them. Curiously enough, the worst enemy to 
be encountered in carrying on such efforts to do good appears to be 
public charity of the ordinary kind. M. Cacheux illustrates this in 

art by citing the case of two of his own tenants. One of these 

ired expensive rooms in the front of the building, with a view down 
the street. The family went often to the theatre, and the head of it 
always stayed away from his work on Mondays, to recover from the 
effects of his Sunday recreation. The rooms were always dirty and 
ill-kept, and the children neglected. A part of this tenant’s rent was 
paid for him by a charitable society. The other tenant hired cheap 
rooms in the rear of the building, looking out on a court, but paid 
the rent himself. He and his wife worked hard, but they found 
time to keep their rooms clean and to bring up their children with 
tender and judicious care; while their neighbors in the front rooms 
were being encouraged in idleness and vice by the most effective 
means, under the name of charity. It is not wonderful that the poor, 
with such examples before them, have but a mean opinion of the jus- 
tice of society, and learn to hate and despise that charity which 
seems to them to choose for its objects the persons who deserve it 
least. This feeling perhaps does something to strengthen the senti- 
ment of independence, which is so strong, even among the poorest, 
that, as M. Cacheux says, it is difficult to find good tenants in Paris 
for the improved houses built professedly for a charitable purpose ; 
the decent and self-respecting families preferring to pay the same 
rent in a common tenement-house, rather than put themselves, even 
in imagination, under obligation to philanthropists. 





Beyond the promotion of a personal acquaintance and mutual good 
feeling between landlords and tenants, little progress has yet been 
made anywhere toward improving the condition of the very poor 
inhabitants of city tenements. A proper surveillance may prevent 
them from fleecing each other, as some of them, particularly the 
Irish, do most unmercifully ; one house, of which M. Cacheux speaks, 
having been rented by the owner for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a year, to a tenant who sub-let it for two hundred and ninety 
dollars, in small tenements, to families who again rented single rooms 
and parts of rooms at rates which brought in six hundred dollars a 
year ; but no one has yet shown how to build great tenement-houses 
which will, unless under exceptional circumstances, afford the poorest 
class of laborers and their families, at a rent which they can afford 
to pay, the comforts of a clean and respectable home, and at the 
same time pay a continuous interest of six per cent on the invest- 
ment. M.Cacheux himself does not appear to see much promise in 
efforts to this end, but prefers, like most other experts, to encourage 
the construction of small, single houses, either through the medium 
of building societies, which, when managed as they are in England, 
he commends most warmly, or by the safer method of leaving the 
care of the first operations of purchasing land and constructing 
houses to prudent business men, who make sales on instalments at 
reasonable rates of interest, and thus, without losing anything them- 
selves, teach and encourage their customers to take their affairs 
gradually into their owt. hands. This plan has actually been carried 
out with success by M. Cacheux and some of his friends, and the 
complete presentation of their scheme, with drawings of the houses 
built, and copies of their by-laws, leases, regulations for tenants and 
contracts, which are given in the book, is full of interest and instruc- 
tion. 

This, with some explanatory and illustrative matter, completes the 
first part of the book. The second part is devoted to methods and 
means of lightening the burdens of the poor in other ways than by 
improving their habitations, and includes the most practical and use- 
ful information possible about workingmen’s restaurants and lodging- 
houses, nurseries, schools, public baths, laundries, hospitals of various 
kinds, clubs and banks for workingmen, tramps’ lodging-houses, and 
soon. It would take too long even to indicate in the briefest man- 
ner the variety of documents, specifications, models of reports, regu- 
lations, statutes and statistics which are here collected, after a choice 
made with admirable judgment. It is true that they serve to give 
the pages of the book a dry, matter-of-fact look, which will probably 
repel the sentimental amateur of benevolence, who likes to teel him- 
self gushing with sympathy over tales of woe, without the inconven- 
ience of bringing his emotions to any practical result; but for people 
of action, who propose to do something for their fellow men, and wish 
to set about it to the best advantage, nothing could be more valuable 
than these detailed descriptions of the actual administration of 
charities similar to those which they desire to belp in establishing. 
On the subject of day-nurseries alone, for instance, we find a hundred 
ages of information collected from France, England, Germany and 

{olland; while a still larger space is devoted to codperative socie- 
ties, savings-banks and insurance associations, including an abstract 
of the attempts which have been made in France to enable workmen 
to participate in the profits of the business which they help to carry 
on. It will be seen that although we have quoted pretty liberally — 
although not so liberally as we should have liked — from certain por- 
tions of this admirable book, there is plenty of matter left, to which 
we have not been able even to refer; and we quiet without difficulty 
the conscience which always reproaches us when we use the work of 
other people to give interest to our own, by the reflection that a more 
meagre account of the book would have given a very inadequate 
idea of what is a veritable encyclopedia for the benevolent. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 


SKETCHES AT HINGHAM, MASS. 


SKETCHES AT BOLOGNA, ITALY, BY MR. C. H. BLACKALL, 
ARCHITECT. 
DRAWINGS OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND OF THE 
CHURCH OF CORPUS DOMINI, BOLOGNA, ITALY. 


For description of these three plates, see the article on Bologna 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Tue New Quays at ANtwerP.—The completion of the new quays at 
Antwerp form an epoch in the commercial history of that port. They 
are situated on the right bank of the Scheldt, and are over two miles in 
length. They were constructed at the expense partly of the State, 
partly of the Government, and cost over £4,000,000. This gigantic 
work has been entirely carried out by the well-known Paris contractors 
who constructed the Suez Canal, and are cutting the canal of Panama. 
The chief engineer is M. Loisseau. These enormous and costly works 
have been rendered necessary by the unprecedented increase of the 
commerce of Antwerp, which is now the first port of Continental Eu- 
rope. The total tonnage of the sea-going shipping entering this port 
last year was nearly 4,000,000. — The Iron Age. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—1UL. 


URING the sec- 
ond empire, the 
medieval move- 
ment, though confined 
to a comparatively 
small number of arch- 
itects and archzolo- 
gists, continued to 
gain strength. Res- 
torations of Notre 
Dame of Paris, of the 
Cathedrals of Amiens 
and Laon,of the Abbey 
of Saint Denis, of the 
church and _fortifica- 
tions of Carcassonne 
and many other im- 
portant monuments 
were undertaken 
under the charge of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc ; and 
the general interest in 
the subject led to the 
appointment of innu- 
merable diocesan arch- 
itects who, with more 
‘ ; or less success, have 
Se abs _ rae restored the most of 
OS Mea ; = the important old 
Ss churches of the coun- 
/ ? try. Fortunately, dur- 
ing the last genera- 
tions these monuments 
had been, in general, rather neglected than revised, and it was not 
until medieval art began to be intelligently studied that restorations 
were taken in hand; so that France has been spared most of the rav- 
ages which England suffered at the hands of Wyatt and other later 
and perhaps less pardonable restorers. What the religious wars and 
the war of the Revolution against all religion had spared to France 
has remained for the most part without serious harm to our day, and 
the late restorations have generally been carried on with skill and 
with a fair appreciation of the style of the buildings. Yet the 
traveller who wishes to trace out historical points with accuracy, or 
to yield himself to the naive charm of the early work, is often a good 
deal disconcerted at the natty spruceness with which some venerable 
old monuments have been polished up, and most disagreeably of all 
perhaps at the hard net-work of black mortar with which the fair 
white stone has been pitilessly marked over, as if it were ruled off 
with a gigantic carpenter's lead-pencil. It is worth mentioning, that, 
led by M. Viollet-le-Duc, who was in great favor with the Emperor at 
that time, the medievalists, opposing the academic influence of the In- 
stitute, made a vigorous attack upon the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
succeeded in obtaining in 1863 a decree, remodelling the constitu- 
tions of the school, and appointing among others M. Viollet-le-Duc 
himself to a prominent chair. But the traditions of the place were 
too strong; the students utterly refused to submit to the new order 
of things, or even to listen to a word of the lectures of M. Viollet-le- 
Due, so that the Emperor, after a short and half-hearted trial, gave up 
the effort, and restored the school to its old basis. M. Viollet-le-Duc and 
those who were interested with him then established the Ecole Cen- 
trale d’Architecture, where the course of instruction was in method 
radically different from that at the older school, giving great promi- 
nence to the study of construction, and in general giving to construc- 
tional and practical adaptation the determining influence in the 
course of design, rather than, as in the Beaux-Arts, teaching first 
a monumental habit of composition and afterwards adapting it to 
the necessary problems. ‘Lhe influence of this school, or of the 
men who are working with it and its instructors, has at least 
been wholesome as a counterpoise to the formal tendency of the 
established system, and if it accomplished nothing more conspicuous, 
it perhaps did something analogous to what Dr. Holmes shrewdly 
ascribes to the homeopathic physicians, when he says that they have 
scourged the regular practice into reason. But the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and its traditions were too well grounded in public favor to be 
displaced. The Ecole Centrale, after struggling for a few years in 
ineffectual rivalry, settled down into subordination and became little 
more than a preparatory department to the older school. 

The public buildings built under medieval inspiration in France 
are not many nor very noteworthy. The Hotel de Ville of Angou- 
léme, by M. Abadie, is as characteristic as any, perhaps, a good 
example of the French tendency to eclecticism at this day, and of 
their fundamental desire after all to do things their own way. It is 
noticeable that not only is it through the Byzantinized Romanesque 
in France that the Neo-Grec and quasi-Classical party show them- 
selves most affected by the medievalists, but it is in their Roman- 
esque, and especially in their Byzantine reproductions, that the 
medivalists themselves are most successful. 

The French have not, except momentarily and at rare intervals, for- 
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gotten, as other nations have, the radical difference between Christian 
and Pagan forms, the appropriateness of the one both in expression 
and use to their Romish worship, and the unsuitableness of the 
other. Here on the whole, the medievalists have had the best of it; 
and though modern church-building has not been very successful in 
France, yet unquestionably the most successful attempts are those 
which more carefully follow out the medieval styles. ‘he most con- 
spicuous whole example of a pointed Gothic church is perhaps St. 
Clothilde of Paris, which, Gothic in form and reasonably near it in 
detail, is cold in feeling and formally symmetrical to a degree that 
kills the Gothicism out-of it. M. Viollet-le-Due’s work in restora- 
tion and in building the new sacristy at Notre Dame, of Paris, is 
more successful: his works, the buildings from his original designs, 
of which we have not many, are less happy than his restorations. 

The little church of Notre Dame de la Garde, which stands pict- 
uresquely on the summit of a steep hill overlooking Marseilles, is a 
charming instance of what the French have done under the Byzan- 
tine influence. Below, on the seashore, MM. Due and Vaudoyer 
have been building a great cathedral, for which, moved apparently by 
the traditions of the region, their sense of the inapplicability of Classi- 
cal forms, and their abiding preference for the Greek elements in arch- 
itecture, they have also chosen a Byzantine style, more or less pure. 

I have said that the French realize the special fitness of the forms 
of churches invented by the Church for the use of the Church, and it 
is very rare to see achurch designed by a Frenchman in these days, 
which is not based on these forms. Whatever the details, Classical, 
Renaissance or modern Italian, Greek or Saracenic, which they lay 
under contribution, the typical arrangement of nave, aisles, cleye- 
story and transepts are preserved or at least suggested. The pub- 
lished projects for churches are many, but very few incline one to 
wish them built. Of the French adherence to Christian forms 
already mentioned, the two most notable new churches in Paris, St. 
Augustine and the Trinité, are good examples. Both are medieval 
in plan and arrangement; both are cleverly composed, with some 
elegance of detail; and neither seems church-like. The Trinité is to 
me in spirit especially secular and distasteful. I can find in it no 
trace of religious feeling, of reverence, or even of solemnity. 

In funeral monuments, on the other hand, the French have done 
some of their most characteristic and successful work. It is a work 
to which their Classic and especially their Greek sympathies lend 
themselves well. Of two of their large monuments, the Are de 
l’Etoile and the Colonne de Juillet, I have spoken. Their small cem- 
etery monuments and tombs are full of invention and faney, and gen- 
erally show an agreeable sentiment, if no very deep feeling. They 
have furnished the type for many foreigners. The famous Lycian 
tomb in the British Museum, which attracted so much attention in 
its first discovery, suggested the model for many of them. I] have a 
drawing of another tomb described in Texier’s “ Asie Mineure,” 
which is so like a modern French monument, such as you may find in 
Pére Lachaise, that it is worth notice. It will be found to be com- 
posed of many details which are in use all through French archi- 
tecture. 

None of the works of the modern French show the vigor and 
freedom of their invention when untrammelled better than their 
markets. Of these the most notable are the Halles Centrales, or 
great general markets of Paris, built by Baltard. They cover four 
blocks, being pierced by two streets at right-angles, through which 
the public traffic goes on undisturbed. The whole exterior consists 
of a frame of iron columns supporting an iron roof. The lower part 
of this frame is walled-in solidly in brick, high enough to give a firm 
back to the stalls, above which the upper two-thirds of the wall are 
in iron panels and blind-work. The roof is of iron and glass, framed 
and supported in the most straightforward manner, and the whole 
form is simply developed from the natural uses of the building and 
the character of its material, with a little of the appropriate orna- 
ment which the French can apply so well when they have something 
well-defined to apply it to. The success of this building and the 
admiration it excited led to the building of others like it in form. 

In a similar spirit are designed their railway stations, straichtfor- 
ward structures of masonry and iron, whose decided and often grand 
forms, simply determined by the uses to which they are to be put, are 
among the most characteristic of modern French work. Both the 
Strasburg Station and the St. Lazare or Havre Station in Paris, are 
examples of the troubles into which the French are often led by their 
inveterate habit of fixing all their designs by geometrical elevations, 
to the neglect of perspective studies. ‘They both offer in front a 
recessed centre between advancing wings; that in the Strasbure sta- 
tion crowned by a grand gable with an immense semicircular win- 
dow. In both the designs undoubtedly were effective; in both the 
recession of the centre throws the wings high above it in perspective 
and the effect is that of two equal and divided masses of building, 
connected by an inferior centre. A perspective study would at once 
have taught the architects to give such preponderance in height to 
the central mass as to secure them against this disaster. = 

The French have succeeded well in their theatres, as was to be 
expected. The theatres of Schinkel and Semper in Germany, built 
before the second empire, had prepared the way for a more rational 
design by seizing upon and making to tell in the exterior the salient 
points in the interior arrangement. ‘The French have not been slow 
to see the value of this treatment, and their recent theatres designed 
and erected show the use of it. The Théatre Ly rique and the Chat- 
elét, on the Place du Chatelét in Paris, are characteristic examples 
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of the more refined style of the empire, and show distinct traces of 
Neo-Grec influence. The new Opera, however, is their crowning 
work in this department, and is on the whole a favorable specimen of 
the exuberance of imperial architecture. It is an enormous building, 
very carefully and skilfully planned for its purpose, and with the 
exterior modelled very naturally upon its interior arrangement. 
The stage, the auditorium, the entrance pavilions, the lobbies and 
drawing-room, and the apartments behind the stage are all simply 
and faithfully indicated in the exterior arrangement. The exterior 
is sumptuous in adornment, with a freedom and brilliancy of detail, 
a certain classically-regulated caprice in ornament, which has its 
fascination and suits with the purpose of the building. The enor- 
mous proportion which the stage, and more especially the drawing- 
rooms, corridors and entrances bear to the auditorium is one of its 
noticeable peculiarities. Unfortunately it, too, suffers perspectively 
in the near view. In its most conspicuous aspect only its vestibule 
and loggia are visible. Just as the dome of St. Peter’s is hidden 
from the front by the enormous projection of the nave, so here the 
throwing forward of the lower member of the building containing the 
huge staircases, drawing-rooms, etc., effectually hides from the neigh- 
boring boulevard the higher and predominating masses which cover 
the stage and the auditorium. Fortunately the opera is visible on 
all sides and surrounded by important thoroughfares, and this defect 
in the front view is made up for by many pictuyesque aspects in 
other directions. The front is marred in effect by a very neavy 
attic, which indeed is a characteristic of the whole exterior, carried 
on apparently inadequate supports. The screens and colonnettes 
which occupy the wide intercolumniations, being very different in 
color from the mass of the facade, do not add to its appearance 
of support in the execution as they doubtless did in the design. 
When it comes to the expression produced by detail, we can per- 
haps allow that a theatre be theatrical, that is, showy and covered 
with ornament to a degree that would overload any other building. 
Yet the profusion with which the ornament is showered on the Paris 
Opera-house, its exaggerated vivacity, and the obtrusiveness with 
which it is displayed, seem to more than half justify the caricaturist 
who placarded his pictures of it with “ Gare les lyres,” “ Gare les 
bustes,” “* Gare les pointes.” “ Gare les Apollon,” ete. With all the 
elegance that M. Garnier, himself a “Grand Prix de Rome,” has 
known how to give his detail, its odor is of the elegance of the par- 
Jumeur, and is more suggestive of the Parisian demi-monde than of 
the honester habitués of the Opera. 

In conclusion it may be said that the French, of all modern 
nations, have come nearest to the invention, or development rather, 
of a style; for the so-called Victorian style was a style revived and 
modified, not here now produced for the first time. But in French 
architecture we see distinct forms which have not been used in the 
world before, which yet are sufliciently individual to be recognized 
wherever we see them. ‘Their detail, it is true, is gathered from all 
lands under the sun, and hard as it might have seemed to fuse all the 
mass and unite it well into a consistent whole, their power of assimi- 
lating and harmonizing is such that they have succeeded fairly well 
in making everything keep its place. The greatest difficulty which 
they have taken in hand is the difficulty of all nations addicted to 
Classical forms, from the Romans down — the old problem of uniting 
the Classical orders with the arch. The Romans held the arch and 
the order together by main strength. The Romanesque builders 
gradually abandoned the order. The Renaissance architects simply 
followed the Romans. The Frene: have essayed the problem in 
their own way; they have emanc ed themselves from the interpo- 
sition of the entablature betwe ae column and the arch, and the 
examples of twelfth-century work have taught them some good les- 
sons in the feasibility of usin, arches of greater size in proportion 
to the order than the Roman or pure styles admitted. The introdue- 
tion of grand arches filling the whole height of a column or a story is 
one of the distinctive features of modern French work. The en- 
trance of the Palais de |’Industrie is a good example. The amalga- 
mation may not yet be complete. In fact the license of to-day seems 
to ve lealing their architects astray from the defined path in which 
a few years ago they seemed to be moving. ‘Their architecture 
to-day is eclectic, uncertain, variable; but it is recognizable wherever 
it is seen. When the architecture of this century is far enough in 
the past to be viewed comprehensively from a distance, and without 
contemporary prejudices, if a style is to be found in it, it will prob- 
ably be that of France in the generation of Louis Phillipe and Napo- 
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OVERCROWDING IN THE CAMPAGNA.— The Campagna of Rome, which 
suggests enormous space and few inhabitants, presents one of the most 
remarkable examples of overcrowding in Europe. In the suburbs of 
Rome it has been calculated that there are 1,048 houses for 9,748 occu- 
pants; but in the Campagna, with 12,734 inhabitants, there are only 
556 [!| houses. The greater number of the laborers in the Campagna 
are strangers, who for the eight months dwell in huts or wigwams, in 
caves and grottoes, or in the ruins of ancient buildings and tombs, 
whilst many have no roof but the heavens and no bed but the grass. 
The scarcity of houses in proportion to the number of laborers is well- 
nigh incredible. In one commune there are 456 houses to 3,127 persons, 
in another 316 to 1,604 inhabitants, and in a third 704 peasants without a 
single dwelling! To render the anomaly more striking, there are places 
which contain many uninhabited houses. ‘The entire province of Rome 
has 15,000 houses scattered over the country, with 110,000 occupants, 
and Grosseto has 3,265 houses for 25 22 persons. — The Architect. 





A YEAR’S ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCH BY THE 
GERMANS. —I. 





O rich have been the 

yields of recent e@xcava- 

tions in ancient soil that 
the Imperial Archeological 
Institute of Germany has 
been able to fill three stately 
volumes from the results of 
a single year’s research. ! 
Beautiful illustrations in fine 
outline engraving, life-like 
heliogravure, and delicately- 
colored chromo - lithograph 
brighten the pages of these 
works and continue to round 
out pleasantly archeological 
science which literary tradi- 
tion, vnaided by these monu- 
ments, conjures before us a 
mere skeleton. In Rome the 
excavations carried on by the 
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thrown much light on buildings of her earlier day, when Augustus 
transformed the city of brick into one of marble. Well-trained ar- 
cheologists have everywhere superintended these excavations. In 
reading Lanciani’s vivid and thorough reports concerning the portici, 
there comes the conviction that nothing has escaped him on the earth, 
or under the earth, or even in the archives, which bears upon these 
prominent architectural features of ancient Rome, but which in mod- 
ern Italian cities as Bologna and Padua, have dwindled into mere 
arcades over the sidewalks. 

In the days of the Roman Republic portici, with their beautifully 
repeated columns and protected aisles were scarcely known, and the 
few that existed served the strictly practical purposes of business, 
being the centres for trade and collection of taxes. Rome was, in- 
deed, early well supplied with delightful gardens and cool retreats for 
recreation in the Summer months, the whole of the Esquiline being 
a sumptuous park, interrupted only by tasteful villas. The slopes of 
the Janiculum and the region about the Pincio were also covered 
with shady walks and gardens. But during the winter months there 
was little protection offered for a people most prone to outdoor life. 
No doubt to the stern old Roman of the republican age massive ar- 
chitectural shelters from winter’s chill would have seemed a luxury 
to be craved only by the effeminate. Besides, he looked with no 
favor upon the multiplication of works of art pouring in from Greece, 
all of which required asylum such as could best be offered by these 
spacious colonnades. 

But with imperial Rome things had changed, and it was, as might 
be expected, the regal Augustus who first multiplied these hospitable 
structures, and that out of his own private means, persuading his 
friends and partisans at the same time to follow his example. ‘That 
this new fashion soon became exceedingly popular appears from the 
fact that in the short space of twenty years these sheltering marble 
colonnades, embracing now sacred temples, and now rich collections 
of sculptures, covered with their stately complex the vast Campus 
Martius, that the pedestrian might pass from one end to the other, 
from north to south and from east to west beneath the aisles of the 
different portici. The poets, pre-eminently Martial, delight to dwell 
upon the delicious luxury of napping in midwinter under the shelter 
of these colonnades, the walls being built so that none of the sparse 
rays of the feeble sinking sun were ever lost. The porticus was, asa 
general rule, ten times as long as wide, and extending in straight 
lines for a long distance, required, by its very nature, an ample level 
for its development. It is therefore interesting to see how true the 
old architects were to the laws of style, for all the portici of Rome, 
with but two exceptions, occupied the only level surface in the city, 
viz., the plain lying between the hills and the great bend of the river, 
after it sweeps past Hadrian’s Mausoleum, and circling around the 
Campus Martius, reaches the Island of St. Bartolomeo, just off the 
Ghetto. 

On this Cistibertine plain, the portici, as recent excavations show, 
succeeded one another almost without interruption. They filled up 
all the space not occupied by theatres and race-courses, and num- 
bered fully twenty, of which fourteen were in the 1X Region of Au- 
gustan Rome. From these latter alone appears how regal was the 
extent of these porticos. There one could wander for a distance of 
4,500 metres under shelter. They covered a surface of 100,000 square 
metres, and at least 2,000 columns supported the hospitable ceiling. 
These were of marble, often having gilded capitals, while the pave- 
ments were no less rich, being composed of variegated marble. In 
connection with two of these portici very remarkable discoveries 
have been made. The Portico of the Argonauts, with the temple of 
Neptune in its midst, has been revealed near the Pantheon. From 


| the new discoveries it appears that the temple faced the east, and 
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that very famous reliefs, which it has hitherto been impossible to 
place, decorated its stylobate directly under the outer columns. Full 
thirty-six metres of this sculptural decoration have been preserved, 
and represent subjects of which the Romans were very fond — symbol- 
ical figures of conquered provinces and trophies of war, consisting of 
the armor of the Roman and barbarian soldier artistically grouped. 
Three of these twelve figures of provinces preserved, but now widely 
scattered, were discovered in the days of Pope Paul III, and were 
taken to Naples; two came to light under Innocence X, and are in 
the museum of the Capitol; two others, excavated under Alexander 
VII, are now in the Palazzo Chigi Odescalchi, while five, discovered 
in 1876 and 1883, remain near the site they decorated of old. When 
the unearthing of these sculptures, as well as of the fragments of 
architecture, is completed, we may hope for the careful study of the 
whole, and thus ultimately for a vivid picture of the old Portico of 
the Argonauts and its Temple of Neptune. 

Extensive parts of the other and more superb structures, the Por- 
tici Pompeiane, with their characteristic niches and circular tem- 
ples, were, no doubt, marked features in Rome, even as late as the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as their beautiful remains are de- 
scribed both by Flaminio Vacea and Antonio San Gallo. The plan, 
moreover, that San Gallo makes of the ruins corresponds so exactly 
with a small ancient Roman one in marble, now in the Capitol, that 
Lanciani shows it to represent these very Portici Pompeiane, the 
round temple on the plan being now a part of the cloisters of St. Ni- 
colo a Cesarini. The ruins of this little temple will soon become one of 
the prominent features of modern Rome, for by the completion of the 
Via Nazionale it will be isolated from its present incumbering sur- 
roundings. ‘The open spaces surrounded by the colonnades of an- 
cient Rome, when not occupied for temples, often enclosed gardens 
in which fountains played, and where there were avenues of box- 
myrtle and plantain. Each portico had, besides, some individual at- 
traction. In one were extensive maps in marble of the Roman em- 
pire: here the youth came to study geography. Another contained 
avast museum of bric-d-brac from the Orient, and in still another 
were exhibited even the varying fashions of wearing the hair among 
the Roman ladies — a strange substitute for a hairdresser’s window. 
But, no doubt, a far higher and more general use of the stately por- 
tici was to serve as museums of sculpture, while in a few pictures 
were kept. We know from ancient writers that by far the greater 
part of the masterpieces of Greek art, transported to Rome, found 
shelter in these portici, while the number of statues discovered in the 
ruins of the Portico of Octavia alone go to confirm their statement. 

Excavations made in removing the carriage road, which, since the 
days of Gregory XXI, has swept across the Roman Forum in front 
of the Arch of Septimus Severus have brought much information con- 
cerning the famous rostrum built and dedicated by Augustus. Not 
only has the general construction of this massive platform for the 
ancient orator been made clear, but there have been found the very 
points where were attached the ships’ prows which decorated 
it and gave ita name. The main part, it seems, consisted of an im- 
mense podium cighty-three and one-third Roman feet long, forty-five 
wide, and about twelve high. On this platform there was abundant 
room for higher officials, while below, on a semi-circular space, the 
less privileged could assemble. Space not permitting a detailed 
statement of these most interesting discoveries the student can only 
be pointed to Jordan’s valuable account of them in the “ Annali,” 
Vol. LV. 

One of the questions of Roman topography, termed even by the 
astute Mommsen vexatissimum, has always been as to the site of the 
Curia Hastilia, or place of assembling of the Roman Senate. This 
moot point Lanciani, aided by the study of mediwval documents, has 
at last been able to settle, showing that, while the Curia was remod- 
elled successively by Scylla, Augustus, Domitian and Diocletian, it 
never changed its place, but was adapted by Onorio Lin 603 a. b. to 
Christian worship, and is now preserved to us in the Church of St. 
Adriano, standing on the confines of the Forum and still sacred to 
the memory of the first martyr, who was brought to Rome to be 
buried. 

Single statues of importance have also come to light on Roman 
soil. In the library of Hadrian’s villa in Tivoli, a life-size figure in 
marble of Dionysius or Bacchus was discovered in a wonderful state 
of preservation, only the right hand being gone. It gives a new type 
of this god of easy flowing form, and may, most instructively be com- 
yared with the repetitions of the so-called Doryphoros, the Idolino of 

‘lorence, the superb bronze boy of the Saburoff collection now in the 
Berlin Museum, and with Stephano’s mannered archaistic athlete in 
the Villa Ludovisi. From such comparison it becomes evident that 
in all these works some one great original artistic type was followed 
to represent widely different subjects, and that each reproduction 
varies greatly from its fellow in treatment and excellence. ‘The New 
Bacchus is evidently by a master who belonged to the ‘eclectic ” 
school, known to have flourished in Rome during the first century of 
the empire, and prone to combine the archaic outline of early models 
with the freer execution of detail practiced in its own day. An ad- 
ditional testimony to the activity of this school has been discovered 
in a figure of the Torlonia collection ignorantly restored as Hygeia, 
but even under such rude disguise, recognized to be the same as 
Memlaa’s “ Electra” in the Villa Ludovisi. But while the Ludovisi 
“ Electra” is peculiarly grouped with a male figure, the new statue, 
judging from points of juncture, could not have been grouped in, the 
same way, and hence we are safe in the conclusion that this type also 











was used to represent not only different persons, but was grouped 
with various figures, according to the caprice or necessity of the 
sculptor. ‘Torlonia’s restorer, not noticing the great diversity in 
marble and style, imagined that because the statue was found with 
an Esculapius it must be Hygeia and restored it accordingly. A still 
further calamity seems to await the statue, for now that the Prince 
has heard of its artistic identity with the “ Electra,” he intends, by 
giving ita mate, to make it an exact counterpart of the full Ludovisi 
group; thus will disappear entirely the indications of its true origi- 
nal character, by which the difference from the Ludovisi group is 
clear, making it valuable for the history of art. 

With these sculptured monuments, interesting because of their il- 
lustration of the “ eclectic” school and its affectations of the archaic, 
may be mentioned a widely different work from the Via Appia. It 
shows a gladiatorial combat in relief, and illustrates the more purely 
national, realistic school of art which flourished in Rome alongside of 
its affected sister. The art of this relief, while realistic, is exceed- 
ingly crude, but inscriptions characterizing the individual figure as 
Jelicem, victorinum, ete., lend a human interest to the scenes, making 
us look leniently upon the shortcomings of the art. It was originally, 
no doubt, the tombstone of some gladiator whose happy moods as vic- 
tor are here recorded. From a gem described by Dressel we learn 
how the old Romans imagined the soul of the departed to appear, 
and doubtless also the original, whence came our modern images of 
the ghost. Qn this gem appears a spectral figure, closely wrapped 
in a long veil falling over head and face. This form is frequently 
met with in sarcophagi and other Roman monuments, but has never 
been fully understood. On this precious gem, however, the solemn 
figure is accompanied by the meaning inscription, “ Soul of Magna, 
my mother.” In passing we may notice that in Greece there is 
nothing of this weird and spectral art to be seen in connection with 
representations of the dead, for in Greek works the soul appears as a 
tiny winged image flying from the mouth of the outstretched dead ; 
far more frequently the deceased appears still in the habiliments of 
life, generally holding sweet converse with family and friends. 

From Pompeii the Bullettino brings reports of much that is new. 
To the representation of the Trojan horse, found mostly on gems, 
we have now added a large picture with very peculiar light effects. 
It represents the drawing of the horse within the precincts of Troy. 
In the background are the turreted walls of the city, with a temple 
in the midst, all lighted by the moon, while beyond appears the sum- 
mit of Ida. At the point nearest the spectator the wall is broken 
down and piles of stone from the beach lie around. Toward this 
beach is being drawn the horse, pregnant with Greek soldiery, and 
appearing as a huge white animal on wheels. Five men in front pull 
with cords to the sound of music, and one pushes behind. Others 
are dancing, ecstatic with joy; women are carrying torches, and one 
seemingly supernatural figure, much larger than the rest, floats in the 
air above. Possibly this is Athena calling the Greeks. From the 
horse’s head there seems to radiate a strong light upon the groups in 
the immediate neighborhood, while those in the distance are lighted 
by paler moonlight only. That the story of the Trojan horse should 
have interested the Pompeians seems most natural, but it is less easy 
to understand how the “ Judgment of Solomon” came to be used as 
a decoration upon their walls. And yet this scene from Jewish his- 
tory is unmistakably represented in one picture, where the child is 
about to be slain in the presence of the king and the two mothers. 
All the figures, however, are small and deformed, as though carica- 
tures, and the fact that pigmies caught by hippopotami adorned the 
same house seems to indicate that this scene from Jewish history, as 
well as others of exploits of fabulous races on the Nile, must have 
come to Italy by way of Alexandria, well known to have been 
addicted to caricature and fun, and to have been familiar with Jew- 
ish as well as Egyptian lore. 

Italian soil has also yielded many werks of less pretentious art. 
Through painting on terra-cotta vases and through reliefs stamped 
on crude clay saucers, we are coming constantly nearer to the indi- 
viduality of many humble craftsmen, as well as learning more and 
more of the intimate intercourse there must have been between 
ancient Italy and Greece through the peaceful medium of trade. 
Beautiful vases, painted by Greek artists in Athens during the age 
of Pericles, and thence exported to Etruria, are continually coming 
to light. On many of these the painter’s name is, fuund, so that in 
sonie cases there exist from one master alone as many as fifteen or 
twenty vases, and the number is not small of such Athenian masters 
thus known to us through vases once called Etrusean, because dis- 
covered on Etruscan soil, but now proved to be of Greek manufac- 
ture, imported by Etruscans to furnish their tombs. How great was 
the influence of trade in art objects in other parts as well appears 
from a study of Sardinian antiquities by Ebers, who compares them 
carefully with Egyptian monuments. From this it seems evideut 
that the Phenicians exported from the Nile Valley a few cenuine 
small works of Eyyptian art. But far more they imitated these 
Egyptian works, and, making variations upon them, exported their 
own wares to foreign shores, so that the larger part of the antiqui- 
ties found in Sardinia seem to be these Pheenician reproductions. In 
some cases these appear to have acted upon native art until the 
nobler Greek influence remoulded the whole by its stronger creative 
force. It seems probable that by the close of the fourth century B. c. 
Phoenician forms ceased to be copied in Sardinia, and Greek forms 
prevailed. But, as in other parts of the Ploenician world, so he re, 
as Ebers most strenuously aflirms, it is well-nigh inpussible to settle 
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the chronology of the cruder monuments. While Greek art, through 
commerce, early fructified lower forms along the Mediterranean, 
sroducts of later days seem to have wielded a great influence in the 
North. This influence of trade with classic lands is proved, not only 
by a collection of inscriptions made by Undset from vessels found in 
Denmark and Northern Germany, but also by the identity of art 
forms in these vessels. Thus to three samples of a bronze vessel 
found in Denmark a mate was discovered in Herculaneum. — Lucy 
M. Mitchell in the New York Times. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GRANT MONUMENT. 
August 12, 1885. 
To tHe Eprirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — I am glad to see that the two other leading architects 
— besides myself — have written to the papers giving their sugges- 
tions in regard to the Grant Monument; their ideas are good, but, of 
course, mine are better. 

The public will readily recall what difficulty one of the leading 
citizens of Kalamazoo had to keep off the grass when going into his 
back-yard. I was called-in for consultation by his cook, and sug- 
gested a plank walk, thus solving this difficult problem. 

You will readily appreciate how practical was this solution, while 
at the same time the walk, when kept clean, was pleasing to the eye, 
and therefore in the highest sense artistic; this will prove to you at 
once how well founded are my claims to do the Grant Monument. 

My suggestion woul be — but my office boy just rushes in to in- 
form me that the fund has not as yet been raised, and perhaps it will 
be quite as well and dignified for the leading member of the profes- 
sion to keep out of the scramble until it is raised. 

Yours truly, BuMSTEAD VALSE. 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, A.I. A. 


NeEwponrr, R. I., August 17, 1885. 
To tHe Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,— Permit me through the medium of your journal to call 
the attention of architects to the importance of the approaching con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects, to be held in the city 
of Nashville, Tenn., on the 21st and 22d of October, next. 

At the Eighteenth Convention of the Institute, held at Albany, N. 
Y., on the 22d and 23d of October, 1884, mich interest was mani- 
fested in the work, and in the steady development of our Institute 
Union. The attendance was larger than ever before, and the bonds 
of fellowship and common interest greatly strengthened. At this 
meeting a most courteous and cordial invitation was received from 
the Art Club of Nashville, requesting that the next meeting be held 
in that city. Mr. W. C. Smith, F. A. I. A., in extending the invita- 
tion on behalf of the Art Club, spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President: If there is nothing else, I have a matter which I wish 
to present. Since my departure from Nashville, Tennessee, the Art 
Association of that city has held its annual meeting, and at that meet- 
ing adopted a resolution extending to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects a cordial invitation to hold its next Annual Convention in our 
city. I hope that if it is possible to hold the Nineteenth Convention of 
the Institute in Nashville, the Board of Trustees will arrange to do so. 
There are certain reasons why I would like to see this done. In the 
first place the Convention has never been held in a Southern city. In 
the second place, I would like to have the influence of the American 
Institute of Architects extended farther south; I think it would do 
great good, not only in Nashville but in the South at large. True, we 
have very little there in the way of buildings that would be of interest 
to those of you who live farther north, but we have a few, however, 
that would be of interest to you all. Among them I would name one 
designed by the preceptor of our President, and another by Mr. W. A. 
Potter, which I think stands unsurpassed by any building in the United 
States —the United States Custom-House and Post-Office. 

I hope, sir, that the Board of Trustees and the Institute will accept 
this invitation which is cordially extended by the Art Association of 
Nashville. The Association is seconded in this by several prominent 
citizens of Nashville, who desire that you hold your next meeting in 
our city, and I can assure you that you will be received with a warm 
welcome. We will extend to you some good old Tennessee hospitality. 
I hope, sir, the invitation will be accepted. I will read the formal reso- 
lution adopted at the last meeting of the Association, which has been 
transmitted by Mr. D. H. Rains. “It is with pleasure that I convey to 
you a resolution adopted to-night by the Nashville Art Association by 
its vote. The resolution was offered by Mr. Robert Shea. Resolved, 
That the Nashville Art Association, of Nashville, extend an invitation 
to the American Institute of Architects to hold its next Annual Con- 
vention in the city of Nashville.” 

At the June meeting of the Board of Trustees it was voted, in view 
of the expressed desire of many members of the Institute, to hold the 
Nineteenth Convention in Nashville, and Messrs. W. C. Smith, of 
Nashville; W. L. B, Jenney, of Chicago; George C. Mason, Jr., of 
Newport, and A. J. Bloor, of New York were appointed a Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 

The Committee thus constituted has entered into the work with 
spirit, and have reported to the Board a preliminary programme, 
which is believed to be admirably calculated to interest and instruct 
the visiting members. This Convention will be the first of the kind 
ever held in a Southern city. Much good is expected from the bring- 
ing together of such a representative body of American architects 
from all points of our common country. All members of the A. I. A. 





who may be able to do so, are urgently requested to be present, and 
to take part in the discussion of the many important topics, which 
will be laid before them. 

A preliminary circular, giving the general arrangements proposed 
for the meeting, will be issued within a few days, to be followed by a 
detailed order of proceedings, with cost of transportation, hotel ac- 
commodation, price of board, etc. 

It is the desire of the Committee and the Board of Trustees, that 
this, the Nineteenth Convention of our Institute, shall be marked by 
a large attendance and a broad and intelligent discussion of all mat- 
ters connected with the art of architecture which may come before 
it. The following words of our first President, Richard Upjohn, 
spoken at the Convention of 1867, are ever pertinent and encourag- 
ing. After sketching the early struggles and history of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Upjohn thus spoke of the future. 

“It is the duty of every one of its members to throw the full force of 
his ability and influence, so far as the demands of his first duties towards 
himself and his dependants will permit, into the combined effort to 
make the Institute attain its object, and realize its noble ideal. If we 
do so, if we show that we respect our work, and ourselves as its doers; 
that we know what we mean, and mean to do it, so far as our providen- 
tial opportunities will permit; if we make what we have done appar- 
ent, and show that we have well laid out our plans for the future, and 
have the men, the intellect and the culture to carry them out well, we 
shall find that Providence will not fail us, but will, through the medium 
of outside codperators, supply us, according to our needs and our pro- 
gress with the material means requisite to make our mental capital 
available.” 

Eighteen years have passed since these words were spoken. The In- 
stitute has developed and grown strong under its federal system of 
united chapters. A bright and useful future seems to be open before 
us, the art of architecture is more appreciated, and the practical sci- 
ence of building is more generally and better understood. To be 
members of the American Institute of Architects should be our pride, 
and an attendance upon its Annual Convention a journey of pleasure 
and of profit to all its Fellows and Associates. 

Respectfully, GrorGE C. Mason, JrR., Secretary A.J. A. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tne Percussive Errect or Faiuine Bopties. — As illustrating the 
force of a small object falling from a distance, a shot dropped from the 
dome of the State capitol at Des Moines, made a clean, neat hole through 
the inch glass floor in the rotunda. The Blade says that last winter a 
lady accidentally dropped a heavy muff from the same distance, and 
when it struck the floor below the noise was heard all over the build- 
ing, and some supposed a gun had been fired off. 


LiaBiLity OF INNKEEPER IN Case OF INFECTIOUS DisEAsE.— G. went 
to the hotel of H., and there contracted small-pox, that disease, being 
in the house, and concealed from G. and other guests coming there. 
She sued for $5,000, having been taken to the “pest house,” seriously 
ill, and becoming greatly disfigured by the marks of the malady. She 
recovered a judgment, and the innkeeper carried the case — Gilbert vs. 
Hoffman — to the Supreme Court of lowa, where the judgment was af- 
firmed. Judge Reid, in the opinion, said: “ When the plaintiff went to 
the hotel one of the guests was lying ill in the house, and the disease 
turned out to be small-pox. It appears that the defendant was told the 
day before plaintiff came to his house that the complaint was small-pox, 


| as it was shown to be, and yet he took no precaution to protect those 





coming as his guests. Indeed, there is evidence showing that the de- 
fendant assured the plaintiff that the disease was not in his house. That 
the defendant is liable there can be no doubt. He is bound to protect 
guests coming to his house from any danger whatever. By keeping his 
hotel open for business, he, in effect, represented to all travellers that it 
was a reasonably safe place at which to stop, and he is hardly in a po- 
sition now to insist that one who accepted and acted on his representa- 
tion, and was injured because of its untruth, shall be precluded from 
recovering against him for the injury, on the ground that she might, 
by further inquiry, lave learned of its falsity."—Jron Age. 


Marre._Lto Towers. — “ Before the martello towers all disappear 
from the Irish seaboard,” writes a correspondent, “the purpose and 
story of them are worth a passing notice. They were built at the end 
of the past century to protect the coast from an anticipated French 
attack. There are many of them along the English shore (visitors to 
Quebec will remember the one pointed out there), but Ireland was the 
expected scene of invasion, and was at the time the least protected part 
of the three kingdoms. Asa matter of fact the French fleet did ride 
in Bantry Bay, and an invasion was always dreaded. Lord Cornwallis 
was Viceroy, and he ordered a series of forts to be built wherever 
there might be fear of the French landing. It was necessary to select 
some plan of construction, and it was thought desirable that the same 
model should be adopted in all cases. It happened that the Duke of 
Richmond had just returned from the Mediterranean, where he had 
witnessed the bombardment of a little town on the shores of Corsica by 
a well-equipped fleet. The cannon were of heavy calibre, but the pro- 
jectiles could make no impression on a little circular fort built of stone, 
which stood triumphantly a constant fire. These were not the days of 
rifled cannon. The Duke made a note of the circumstance, and when 
a model had to be adopted suggested the fort which had done such ser- 
vice in the siege of Martella. The town seems now to be forgotten, but 


| the name of it in a corrupted form has at least got a foothold in the 


English language, and may puzzle an etymologist of the future, as in- 
deed the towers themselves —if a few should survive the lapse of cen- 
turies — may confound the Pickwicks of a coming day.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(heported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








{Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their re gular corresponde nts, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary infor mation, espe | 
pally from the smaller and outlying towns. 


BUILDING PATENTS. | 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detaili lustrations, may be obtaine d| 
ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for | 
twenty-five cents.) 





eat VENTILATOR FOR SuHow-WINDOWSs.—John 
. Baer and Jesse 8. Edwards, Philadelphia, Pa. 

- 393. KNOB-ATTACHMENT, — Chas, W. Bullard, 

Chicago, Il. 

$23,420, PAInT-Pot. — Caroline M. Hills, Chicago, 

lll. 









422. ScREW-NUT 
ton, Mass. 

323,424. METHOD OF CUTTING AND EMPLOYING 
WooODEN BEAMS AND GIRDERS, — Peter H. Jackson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

431. APPARATUS FOR “+ + rao OF 
t.—Albert R. Leeds, Hoboken, N. J. 

323,437. STATIONARY WASH - ST AND. — Clarence 
Morfit, New York, N. Y. 

23,404. AUGER-B1T, —Fisk Shailer, Chester, Conn. 
323,464. Dik-STock. —John W. Strong, Bridgeport, 
Conn, 

323,473. WATER-CLOSET BowL, — Henry C. Wee- 

den, Boston, Mass. 


. — Edward C, Ibbotson, Bos- | 

















323,492. CONTINUOUS BRICK-KILN. — Max. A. Th. 
Boehneke and Heury Rohwer, Omaha, Neb. 
323,508. SAW-HANDLE. — James Hilton, Newark, 





PLANE-HOLDER.—Frank F. Mattoon, Bos- 


PROTECTING BUILDINGS FROM FIRE, — 
Jonathan G, Merrill, Quincey, Mass. 
323 GRE ASE-TRAP FOR SINKS. — John Reid, 





* - 
323, M49. WATER-CLOSET BowL.— Henry C. Wee- 
de ny Boston, Mass, 
123,563. FAUCET FOR WASH-BoWLs.— Thomas C. 
( irks Cohoes, N. Y. 
ag Mortisk-Lock. — George B. Cowles, New 
- @ onbp, 
‘ PROTECTING SCREEN FOR ~—g a agema 
SHAFTS. —Augustus A. Hagen, New York, N. Y. 
323,578. AUTOMATIC FIRI -E XTINGL ot R. - Wil 
liam Harkness, New York, N. 
5&7. HUUSE-VENTILATION. — Lewis Merriman, 
Be = Ww is. 
23,595. PLANE-GUIDE.—William W. Preston, Cold- 
water, Mich. | 
323,603. SASH-HOLDER. — Henry Staib, Jefferson- 
i mm, Ee | 














Vise.—Ole Flagstad, Hamar, Norway. 
Door.—Jeuleos Gambllee, C ‘resskill, N. J. 
FLOORING.— Samuel C. L ittle, Mount Ver- 





WATER-CLOSET VENTILATOR. — John H. | 
McGovern and Jas. H. Wilson, Detroit, Mich. 

323,741. SAsH- FASTENER. — Anton Schmackers, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
74s. LockKiIne Devic . FOR JAILS, — Charles S. 
Snead and Udolpho Snead, Louisville, Ky. 

323,757. PRESS FOR PLASTIC MATERIAL FOR 
BUIL DING-BLocKs, — C. Lrvine Walker and Frank J 
Jervey, Charleston, S. C. | 
323,776. — AUTOMATIC SELF-SE PTING WRENCH.— 
Benjamin F, Bennett, Lockport, N. Y. } 

328,778. oa WATER-GAUGE AND FAUCET. 

John G. Boettcher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
323,804, Sonn H-PLANE. — John P. Gage, Vineland, 











323,833. SAW-HANDLE.—William R. Towse, Colum- 
en org PRISON-DOOR BoLT. —William Corry, Cin 


323 63. FASTENING FOR BLIND-SLATS. — Geo. F. 
Evans, Corpus Christi, Tex 
67. WINDOW-SASH. ay ucinda Fuller and Har- 
riet Fuller, Detroit, Mich. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK, | 


Baltimore, 

STORE AND DWELLINGS, — S. R. Robison, Esq., is to 
have built a three-st’y brick, stone and terra-cotta 
store and dwell., lot 32’ x 46’ and 50’, 8 e cor. Madi- 
son and North Ave., and 4 three-st’y dwells. adjoin- 
ing on Madison Ave., of brick and stone, on lot 56’ x 
100’, from designs by Ww. ge Frederic, architect. 

TERRACE, — Wm. J. Taylor, Jr., is to have 14 Queen 
Anne i around ahes Circle, Fulton 

30,000, from plans by W. Claude Fred- 








eric, architect. 

DWELLINGS.— Frank E. Davis, architect, is preparing 
drawings for E. K. Boyd, Esq., for 9 two-st’y brick 
buildings, 12’ x 46’, to be erected cor. Baker and 
Calboun Sts., and to cost $13,000, 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report nineteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Caleb Kelly, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, in rear 
8s McHenry St., between Fremont and Sterrett 
Sts. 

Graham & Schmitt, four-st’y brick building, ss 
Baltimore St., between Harrison St. and Jones 
Falls, | 

N. C. R. W. Co., three-st’y brick building, es | 
Charles St., n of Jones Falls. 

Jos, F lynn, three-st'y brick building, 8 e cor. Sar 
atoga St. and Watchhouse Alley. | 


Samuel Black, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Maryland Ave., commencing n e cor, Townsend St. 

A. Gotischalk, three-st’y brick building, n w cor. 
Monument St. and Duncan Alley. 

Gill & Lee, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, e s North 
St., s of Chase St. 

Boston. 

HovreL. A new hotel, to be called the Victoria, is to 
be erected at the cor. of Dartmouth and Newbury 
Streets, for Barnes & Dunklee of Hotel Brunswick. 
It is proposed to have about two hundred and fifty 
apartments, and to have a public cafe on the first 
floor. 

Brooklyn. 

| SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT. — The model 
of the new soldiers’ and sailors’ mouument in Brook- 
lyn will be ready in the course of the fall. J. Q. A. 
Ward, sculptor, is working up the detail designs 
from the general plan furnished by Richard M. 
Hunt, the architect. The plaza at the entrance of 
Prospect Park has been decided upon as the loca- 
tion for the monument, which it is estimated will 
cost $250,000, 

Bt ILDING PERMITS, — Stuyvesant Ave., e 8, 100% n 
Gates Ave., 2 four-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, 36,500; ewner, John Weigel, 535 Gates 
Ave.; architect, J. Erickson. 

Seventh Ave., n w cor. Fourteenth St., four-st’y 
brick store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, 
‘ohn Gallagher; architect, F. Ryan; builders, As- 
sip & Buckley and Daniel Kyan. 

Hull St., 8 w cor. Stone Ave., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., gravel roof; cost, $4,500; owner, 
Henry C. Baker, 1108 Fulton St.; architect, A, Hill, 

Hull St., 8 8, 20’ w Stone Ave., 8 three-st’y brick 
dwells., gravel roofs, wooden cornices; owner and 
architect, same as last. 

Elder St., 8 8, 359 6 e Broadway, 6 two-st’y brick 
dwells., tin roofs, wooden cornices; cost, each, 
$5,600; owner, H, C. Bauer; architect. T. J. Bier. 

Cooper Ave., n 8, 225/e Bushwick Ave., and Van 
Voorlis St., 8 § e Bushwick Ave., 28 two-st’y 
frame (brie k- fille ld dwells.; cost, each, $2,400; owner, 
architect and builder, Walter E. Maryatt, 525 
Quincy St. 

Leonard St., es, 112/11’ n Van Cott Ave., 3 three- 
st’'y frame (brick filled) tenements, gravel roofs; 
cost, each, $3,500; owners, Mary F. Bradley and 
Thos, E, Sutton $ Leonard St.; architect, W. Fen- 
wick; builders, T. FE. Sutton and Gately & Smith. 

Second St., us, 15s’ e Seventh Ave., three-st’y 
brown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, 
H, F. A. Smith, 426 Third St.; architect, J. Kastner; 
builder, day’s work. 

Greene Ave., 8 8, 290 w Reid Ave., 5 throe-st'y 
brown-stone dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $7,000; 
owner and architect, J, Doherty, 256 F latbush Ave. 

Gold St., w 8, 43’ pn Willoughby St., three-st’y 
brick store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Henry Lichefett, 135 Willoughby St.; builders, F. 
Metzler and C. Lohrentz. 

Fulton St., 18, 75/e Reid Ave., 3 three-st’y brick 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $3,600; 
owner, Jeffrey Van Wyck, Flatbush, L. 1.; archi 
tect, A. Hill; builders, C. Bawe and J. Stout & Bro. 


















Rockaway Ave., Ws, 80's Fulton St., 2 three-st’y | 


brown-stone stores and dwells., gravel roofs; cost, 
each, $5,000; owner, Geo. R. Brown, 34 South Port- 
land Ave.; builder, L. E. Brown. 

Hamburg St.,01 w cor. George St., three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) store and tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$5,500; owner, Joseph Klein; architect, J. Platte; 
builders, J. Bossert and J. Auer. 

Greene Ave.,n 8, 260 e Seaman Ave., two-st’y 
frame mansard, brick and terra-cotta dwells., tin 
and slate roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Isaac C, De Be- 
voise, 104 De Bevoise Ave.; builders, S. J. Burrows 
and Marinus & Gill. 

Clifton Pl., No, 281, 200’ w Nostrand Ave., four- 
st’'y brick tenement, mansard gravel roof; cost, 
$13,000; owner and architect, J. Graham Glover, 219 
Montague St.; builder, A. Rutan; contractor, not 
selected. 

Fourth Ave., w 8, 40! 2" s Fifty-second St., two-st’y 
frame store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, 
Mrs, Jennie Koy, Fifty-second St., cor. Fourth Ave.; 
architect, A. W. Leslie; builder, day’s work. 

Franklin Ave., W 8, 75/8 Flushing Ave., three-st’y 
frame store and dwell., tin roof; cost, 34,800; owner, 
George Malcolm; architect, I. D. Reynolds; builder, 
R. Payne. 





Chicago. 

| BUILDING Permits. — S. E. Gross & Co., 8 two-st’y 
a and flats, Madison St.; cost, $25,000 
. Maitland, four-st’y store and flats 236 Hal- 

m..’ St.; cost, $18,000; architect, W. Strippelman. 
J. Sweetman, 4 two-st’y dwells., 1016-1022 Wash- 

—. St.; cost, $12,000, 

. Nelson, two-st’y dwell., 453 Dayton St.; cost, 








one 

W. Nelson, two-st’y dwell., 78 Le Moyne St.; cost, 
$3,000, 
.. Bradin, two-st’y flats, 595 Harrison St.; cost, 
$3,500; arcbitect, C Adams. 

H. Huesman, two-st’y dwell., 47 Johnson St.; cost, 
$3,500. 

M. Heinemann, two-st’y dwell., 211 Webster Ave.; 
- $3,000, 

Wagner, two-st’y dwell., 134 Superior St.; cost, 

ease. 

H. Buels, two-st’y dwell., 1075 Blue Island Ave.; 
cost, $3,400. 

M. E. Mann, two-st’y dwells., 132-134 Thirty-fourth 
St.; cost, $7, 000. 

J. H. Leidig, two-st’y dwell., 353 Ashland Ave.; 
cost, $12 000 

oO. Dougherty, two-st’y dwell., 472 Paulina St.; 
cost, $2,500, 


J. Sheahan, two-st’y dwell., 3353 Prairie Ave.; 











L. Lutz, three-st’y store and flats, 240 North Ave.; 
cost, $6,000, 

F. Stauber, two-st’y flats, 116 Jay St.; cost, $2,800. 

G. Carlson, two-st’y dwell., 35 Moore St.; cost, $2 
500, 

J. Larson, three-st’y flats, 149 Oak St.; cost, $6,- 
000 e | 


J. Dopp, two-st’y dwell., 425 North Ashland Ave.; 
cost, 32,500, 

©. Manske, three-st’y flats, 645 West Harrison St.; 
cost, $6,000, 

H. Klotz, cottage, 889 Hinman St.; cost, $2,500. 

H. Jaeger, cottage, 891 Hinman St.; cost, $2,500. 

F,. Heinemann, three-st’y store and flats, 620 Wells 
, 37,500. 

C. E. Kremer , two-st’y dwell., 
cost, oneee. 

R.’ A. Bare lay, 5 two-st’y dwells., 3651-3659 Grand 
mf ard: cost, $35,000; architect, W. A. Furber. 

H. Byrne, th ree-st’ y dwell., 3519 Wabash Ave.; 
cost, $5,000, 

C, Stern, three st’y dwell., 2963 Prairie Ave.; cost, 
$12,000; architects, Adler & Sullivan. 

». Tarnow, two-st’'y dwell., 470 West Fourteenth 
St.; cost, $3,800, 

D. J. Wren, 6 cottages, 235-219 Harvey St.; cost, 
$4,500, 

bP. Juergens, three-st’y store and dwell., 827 Mil- 
waukee Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, U. Matz. 

P. J. Ryan, three-st’y store and dwell., 687 and 689 
Van Buren St.; cost, $8,000. 

RKeddenger & Hofer, two-st’y ice-house, 362 Clark 
St.; cost, 33,000, 

LD. 'T. Cohrs, three-st’y store and flats, 3701 Hal- 
sted St.; cost, 38,000. 

J. Opp, two-st’y store am dwell., 745 Chicago 
Ave.; cost, $3,000; architect, J. Blattner. 

J. Enk, two-st’y flats, Shee Calumet Ave.; cost, 
34,00, 

J.G, Dietrich, two-st’y flats, 251 Hirsch St.; cost, 
S2, 800, 

C. Zept, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 120 and 122 
West Lake St.; cost, $20,000; architects, Hildinger & 
Ohlbaber. 

Barnard & Calkins, 4 two-st’y dwells., 295 Marsh- 
field Ave.; cost, $12,000. 

O. Nelson, two-st’y dwell., 
$3,500; architect, T. Thorson. 

F, Hiesel, two-st’y factory, 703 and 705 North Hal- 
sted; cost, $6,000. 

R. A. Keyes, three-st’y dwell., 1227 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $9,000. 

‘. Hale, seven-st’y factory, 298 Dearborn St.; 
cost, $20,000; architect, J. M. Van Usdel. 

W. Horacek, two-st’y store and dwell., 540 Twen- 
tieth St.; cost, $4,000. 

Mrs. 8S. Allerton, 2 two-st’y dwells., 45 and 47 
Bryan P1.; cost, 35,000; architeet, W. H. Drake. 

V. Kuehl, two-st’y dwell., 333 Dayton St.; cost, 
$3,000, 

C. J. Rode, three-st’y store and dwell., 502 Wells 
St.; cost, $7,000. 

E. Earnshaw, two-st’'y dwell., 364 Ontario St.; 
cost, 36,000, 

M. M. Warner, three-st’y store and flats, 975 Weat 
Lake St.; cost, $8,000. 

Wm. Oakley, three-st’y flats, 319 Centre Ave. 
cost, 35,500. 

Mrs. D. O. MeKinley, three-st’y flats, 219 Aber 
deen St.. ¢ st, 34,000 

J. Niemczew~ki, 2 three-st’y stores and dwellis., 
605 aud 607 Noubie St.; cost, 312,000; architect, H. 
K le y. 

Jd. MecCouthe, 2 two-st’y dwells., 1195 and 1197 
Washington St.; cost, $10,000; architect, J. M. Van 
Osdel. 

C. R, Dix, three-st’y flats, 2226 Indiana Ave.; cost, 
34,000, 

W. F. Behrens, three-st’y dwell., 774 Sedgwick 
St.; cost, $5,000. 

‘Tollen & Madden, 4 two-st’y dwells., 3721-3727 
Prairie Ave.; cost, $12,000. 

L. Pomrehn, two-st’y dwell., 249 West Division 
St.; cost, $4,000; architect, Weber. 

J. Mint, two-st’y dwell., 651 Holt St.; cost, $3,000, 

M. Kochanski, three-st’y store and dwell., 444 
Noble St.; cost, $5,000; architect, Runde. 

J. Donnellan, two-st’y dwell., 390) Maxwell St.; 
cost, 33,200. 

J. L. Lombard, 2 two-st’y dwells., 901 and 903 Ked- 
zie Ave.; cost, $6,000; architects, Ostling & Bour- 
geois. 

J. L. Lombard, 2 two-st’y dwells., 886 and 890 
Kedzie Ave.; cost, $5,000; architects, same as last. 

J. E. Outs, two-st’y ea 278 and 280 State 
St.; cost, $6,000; architect, W. H. Drake. 

J. pe two-st’y dwell., ai North Leavitt St.; 
ba 2 0. 

v e ‘ith, three-st’y store and dwell., 3109 Went- 
mn *. Ave.; cost, $7,000; architect, J. Frank. 

L. Matthei, 2 four-st’ y stores and dwells., 138 
Canalport Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, H. Sierks. 

W. Shortall, two-st’y store and dwell., 2725 Dash- 
lel St.; cost, $2,900. 

J. Wokonn, three-st’y dwell., 115 Nineteenth St.; 
cost, 33,500. 

J. R. Low, four-st’y store and flats, 48 West Madi- 
80n St.; Cost, 38,000. 

Turner & Bond, 4 cottages, Hanover St.; cost, 
$4,000. ' 

Turner & Bond, two-st’y store, 2950 Butler St.; 
cost, 33,000, 

L. Dietrich, three-st’y store and flats, 389 Division 
St.; cost, $11,000; architect, A. Baumann. 

M. Holub, two-st’y store and dwell., 3523 Halsted 
St.; cost, $3,600, 

G, Edw: irds, 6 two-st’y dwells., 745-755 T aylor St. 
cost, $20,000; architect, F. Keltemch. 

1. & P. Sullivan, three -st’y store and dwell., 302 
Wells St.; cost, $5,000; architect, G. Spohr. 

J. Anderson, three-st’y store and dwell., 265 West 
Indiana St.; cost, $7,000; architect, G. Isaacson. 

T. Thrun, two-st’y dwell., 153 Rumsey St.; cost 
$3,000. : 
P. Wichert, three-st’y flats, 293 North Franklin 
«+; Cost, $6,000; architect, G. Bloedner. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Conrad Swissler, 1020 Union Ave., three-st’y brick 
business house; cost, $5,000, 

Dr. J. K. Stark, brick block, cor. Broadway and 
Eleventh Sts., cost, $9,000. ‘ 

J G. Minnear, frame dwell. on Vine St.: cost 
$3,500. 

Board of Education, school-house, cor. Seyen- 
teenth and Wyandotte Streets; cost, 316,00 
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James Hughes, brick business block, cor. Seventh 
St. and Broadway; cost, 39,000. 

M. W. St. Clair, block, cor. Eleventh and Wash- 
ington Sts.; cost, $12,000. 

M.S. Tyler, brick and cut-stone dwell., on East 
Fifteenth St.; cost, $10,000. 

D. P. Thomson, brick k dwell., cor. Fifteenth and 
Penn Sts.; cost, 34,000. 

R. H. Smith, dwell. on Tracy Ave.; cost, $6,500. 

Malcolm Bliss, brick block on Campbell St.; cost, 
$15,000, 

Jerry Quinn, brick dwell., 
7 

M. Hallett, brick dwell., 726 Holmes St.; cost, 
atten 

Memorial Lutheran Church, brick and cut-stone 
church, 33 x 5, cor. Sixth and Tracy Sts.; ed 
BD, 000 
. Kugene Carlat, brick business block, East Third 
St.; cost, $8,000. 

Mary E. Gridley, brick business block, East Eight- 
—— St.; cost, $3,500. 

A. Kenyon, block, Missouri Ave.; cost, $5,000; 
ona brick bloc k, Locust St.; cost, $10,000 

J.0. Day to build a brick block, 17 
1727 Locust St.; cost, $6,000. 

B. Schoen, business block, 114-116 Weat Fifth St., 
56’ x 1107, tive-st'y of brick and cat-stone, to be com- 
pleted January 1, 1886; cost, $60,000. 

L. I. Moore, addition to dwell., cor. Twelfth and 
Washington Sts.; cost, $4,000. 

Albert Marty, 3 brick dwells., 702, 704 and 706 East 
Fourteenth St., cost, 35,200 each; and one brick 
dwell., cor. Garfield and Independence Aves., cost, 


07 Holmes St.; cost, 





1725 and 








$7,000. 

"ik. S. Owen, 2 brick dwells., 214 West Third St.; 

cost, 34,000, 

S. F. Scott, brick dwell., cor. Eleventh and Eliott 

Sts.; cast, 39,000. 

J. 8. Chase, brick dwell., 1721 Locust St.; cost, 
$35,000, 

John S. Sutherland, brick dwell., cor. Thirteenth 
and Wyandotte Sts.; cost, $12,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — City of Minneapolis, Holden 

St., bet. Highland and Border Aves.; cust, 36,800. 

Mrs. Esther Curtis, four-st’y brick store and offive 
building, 106 Washington Ave., 8; cost, 318,000, 

A. Hatheway, two-st'y wood dwell., Hawthorne 
Ave. cor. Se ms nteeuth St., n; cost, 310,000. 

Fred. 1). Noerenberg, ‘'wenty-first Ave., 8, near 
Twentieth, eight-st’y stone malt-house ; cost, $30,000, 

Louis A. Egolf, one-and-one-half-st’'y wood dweli., 
ws East T'wenty-tirst St. cor. Ninth Ave.; cost, 33, 
500. 

Anthony Suchaneck, two-st’y wood dwell., ne cor. 
First Ave. and Twenty-sixth St., cost, 36,000 

H. W. Smith, 2 two-st’y wood dwells., ws Twelfth 
Ave. bet. East T'wenty-eighth and East Twenty- 
ninth Sts.; cost, $3,600. 

Mary J. Ryckman, 3 two-st’'y wood dwells., ws 
Blaisdell Ave., bet. West Lhirtieth and West rhirty- 
first Sts.; cost, 35,400. 

Charles Johnson, two-st’y wood dwell., n e cor. 
South Freeman St., and Twenty-fourth St.; cost, 

$5,000 

Db. H. Murray, two-st’'y wood dwell., ws Stevens 
Ave., bet. East Fourteenth and East Fifteenth Sts.; 
cost, $5,000, 

W. L. Stevens, two-st’y wood dwell., ws Lyndale 
Ave., bet. Twenty-fourth cor. Twenty-fifth Sts. ; cost, 
$3,500. 

St. Joseph Society (Catholic), one-st’'y stone 
church, ws Fourth St., bet. Eleventh and Twelfth 
Ave., n; cost, $40,000. 

Home for Aged Women and Children, two-st’y 






brick , se cor. Thirty-second St. and Stevens 
Ave.; 39,000. 
James obnson, two-st’y wood dwell, 8 w cor. 





Harriet Ave. and West Lake St.; cost, $3,500. 

Northern Mill Company, one st? y brick planing 
mill, n e cor. Thirty-second Ave, and One-and-one- 
half St., n; cost, $15,000, 

Jackson & Cooper, four-st’y brick warehouse, ws 
Third Ave., bet. First and Second Sts., n; cost, $20,- 
oun, 

Campbell Bros., two-st’y wood dwell., ws Garfield 
Ave., bet. West I wenty-tifth and West Twenty-sixth 
Sts.; cost, $4,000, 

W. G. Bebb, two-st’y wood dwell., e Thirteenth 
Ave., bet. Carew and Talmage Aves., §; - eaik: 3,500. 

Charles Brewster, one-and-one - half -st'y aaek 
dwell., w 8 Stevens Ave., bet. East Twenty-fourth 
and East Twenty-fifth Sts.; cost, egg 

©. D. Havere, alterations wood dwell., w s Twelfth 
Ave., bet. Third and Fourth Sts., 8; non Ay $3 500, 

Louis Laramee, two-st’y wood dwell., es s High land 
Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

Frank N. Barons, two-st'y wood dwell. and barn, 
es South Aldrich Ave., bet. West Twenty-tifth and 
West TPwenty-sixth Sts.; cost, 33,000 
* Riebeth, 4 two-st’y wood stores, s s Sixth 
a it and Emerson Aves.; cost, $6,000. 
gust wrdell, two-st'y brick veneer dwell., 8 s 
ty sieht St., bet. Eleventh and Twelfth Aves., 
8; Cost, $3,000, 








Lorenzo D. Parker, two-st’y brick wareroom,s ws 


Fourth St., bet. Nicollet and Hennepin Aves., 8; 
cost, $4,000. 

J. A. & F, W. Robinson, four-st’y brick store, ¢ 
ws Fifth St., bet. Nicollet and Hennepin Aves.; 
cost, $18,000. 

Frank N. Barons, rig | wooden dwell. and 
barn, South Aldrich Ave., bet. West Twenty-fifth 
and West Twenty-sixth Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

A. R. Riebeth, two-sty’y we yoden  store-buil< ling 
and dwell., Sixth Ave., bet. Dupont and Emerson 
Aves.; COST, 56,000, 

Charles E. Brewster, one-and-one-half-st’'y wooden 
dwell., Stevens Ave., bet. East Twenty- fourth and 
East Twentieth Sts.; cost, $4,500. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING Permits. — Edmond St., cor. Margaretta 
St., two-st’y dwell., 12’ x 48’; Chas. Strickler, owner. 
Cresson St., ns, w Penu St., alteration, 40’ x 60’; 


L. Loughrey, contractor 


Fourth St., above York St., 3 two-st’y dwells,, 12’ 


6" x 2o’; A. M. Hoffman, contractor. 


sSUILDING PERMITS. — Division St., No. 139, five-st’y 


Cumberland St., e Twenty-sixth St., 26 two-st’y 
dwells., 15 x 30’; C. W. Hause, owner. 

Cuthbert St.,8 8, w Eighteenth St., stable, 116’ x 
233/; W. F. Reehm, contractor. 

South Eighth St., No. 214, two-st’y brick building, 
17’ x 33’; E. Douglass, contractor. 

Hancock St., n Lehigh Ave., four-st’y addition; | 
Chas. Boori, contractor. | 

Master St., w Twenty-fifth St., 12 two-st’y dwells.; 
John G. Ruif, contractor. 

Forty-first St., n 8, n Haverford St., 3 two-st’y 
dwelis.; Geo . Heiser, contractor. 

Brown St.,w Thirty-sixth St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 
Louis Smith, owner 

Thirty-seventh St., n Aspen St., 6two-st’y dwells.; 
Louis Smith, owner, 

Pulaski Ave., e Germantown Ave., three-st’y 
dwell.; B. Walker, contracior. 

Taylor St., n Parrish St., 47 two-st’y dwells.; Jno. 
M. Sharp, owner. 

Grays Lane, w Woodland Ave., 2 three-st’y dwells. ; 
Robert Parker, owner. 

Wallace St., No, 2211, three-st’y dwell., J. Eng- 
land & Bro., owners. | 

Gordon St., e of Sepovia St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
J. H. Buchanan, contractor. 

Westminster Ave., w Forty-first St., 2 three-st’y 
dwelis.; J. H. Bronley, owner. 

Gordon St., e Tulip St., 3 two-st’y dwells.; Jno. 
Bradford, owner. 

Dickinson St., w Twentieth St., 6 two-st’y dwells.; 
Jno, Simpson, owner. 

Lambert St.,8 Dickinson St., 13 two-st’y dwells.; 
Jno. Simpson, owner, 

Fifteenth St., 8 Kater St., 4 two-st’y dwells.; A. A. 
Catanach, contractor. 

Forty-sixth St., n Aspen St.; three-st’y dwell.; 
Robert Beatty. 


New York. 


brick tenement, with stores in first story, tin roof; 
cost, $9,000; owner, Mrs. Elizabeth Lutz, on prem- 
ises; architect, F. Jenth. 

Battery Pl. and North River, Pier A, two-st’y iron- | 
front building, tin roof; cost, about $44,000; owner, | 
Department of Docks, 119 Duane St. | 

| 
| 


Stanton St., n 8, 47 6 w Norfolk St., two-st’y and 
basement brick church; cost, 350,000; owners, Trus- 
tees of Old Epiphany House; architect, C.C. Haight, 
builder, ). H. King, «Jr. 

Eust Seventeenth St., No, 143, one-st’y brick and 
stone restaurant, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Carl | 
Goerwitz, 149 Kast Fifty-eighth St.; architects, 
Schwarzmann & Buc ee 

Forty-jirst St., ns, 57’ w First Ave., five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; teal $22,000; owners, architects 
and builders, Dawson & Archer, 4 Prospect P1. 

Forty-first St., n 8, 87’ w First Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; own- 
ers, etc., Same as last. 

West Fifty-fourth St., No. 152, three-st’y stone 
private stable, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Wim. 
B. Baidwin, 123 West Fifty-fourth St.; architect, G. | 
B. Pelham; builders, David Kennedy and Chas. Sut- , 
ton. 

First Ave., ne cor. Forty-second St., five-st’y brick | 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $22,000; owner, Mrs. Mul- 
holland, 324 East Eighty-tirst St.; architect, J. C. 
Burne. | 

First Ave., @ 8, 25/ n Forty-second St., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner and 
architect, same as last. 

Forty-second St., n 8, 75/ e First Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner and 
architect, same as last. 

Sixth Ave., 8 w cor. Fifty-eighth St., five-st’y brick 
apartment-house, slate roof tinned, mansard slated; 
cost, $250,000; owners, Harris Bros., 877 Broadway; 
architects, A. Zucker & Co.; builder, not selected. 

East One Hundred and Sixth St., 8. 116 <¢ und 118, 
two-st’y brick school-house, tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner, The Corporation of St. Cecilia’s ¢ *hure * 








East One Hundred and Fifth St.; architect, A. | 


Spence. 

Seventy-ninth St.,n 8, 250’ e Tenth Ave, 6 five-st’y 
brick dwells., deck roof tinned, mansard slated; 
cost, each, $15,000; owners and architects, Hubert, 
Pirsson & Co., ! Sagny " I'we nty-eighth St. 

Lighty-third St., : e Tenth Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brick (stone-front phe ty tin roofs; cost, each, 





$16,000; owner, Mary J. Coar, 156 West Fifty-eighth | 


St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Ninety-fifth St., 88, 259'e Tenth Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brick dwelis., tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000; owner, 
architect and builder, Wm..J. Merritt, 152 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh St. 


| 
Seventieth St., n w cor. Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick 


flat, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, T. Fariey, 402 
West Seventy-third St.; architects, Thom & Wi ilson; 
built by day’s work. 

Seventieth St., n 8, 25 w Ninth Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick (stone-frunt) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$19,000; owners, T. Farley & Son, 402 West Seventy- 
third St.; architects, Thom & Wilson; built by day’s 
work. 

Ninetieth St.,n 8, 100’ e Ninth Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick (stone-front) dwells., tin roofs: cost, eac h, 
$14,000; owner, Geo, A. Thomas, 1237 Franklin Ave. 
architect, Wm. F. Burroughs. 

Vinetieth St., n 8, 137 6/7 e Ninth Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $14,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

Ninetieth St., n s, 175’ e Ninth Ave., 2 four-ast’y 
and basement brick dwells., slated mansard and flat 
tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; owner and architect, 
same as last. 

Ninetseth St., n 8, 216 6 e Ninth Ave., 2 four-st’y 
brick (stone-front) dweils. with extensions, slated 
mapsard and flat tin roofs; cost, each, $20,0u0; 
owner and architect, same as last. 

Tenth Ave., es, 0’ n One Hundred and Fifty-sixth 

t., four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $8,500; 
owner, Martin S. Spoulein, One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-seventh St. and St. Nicholas Ave.; architect, 

Wm. Kusche. 





Eleventh Ave., e 8,758 One Hundred and Seven- 
ty-third St., thr ee-st'y brick tenement, tin roof; 
cust, $5,500; owner and architect, J. Henry Bor- 





chers, 217 Seventh St.; builders, Patrick Connelly 
and Louis Ilseman. 

North Third Ave., n w cor.One Hundred and Fif 
ty-sixth St., four-st’y brick tenement with store, tin 
roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Mary A. Rich, 753 North 
Third Ave.; are hite ct, Adolph Pfeiffer. 

Vyse Ave., W 8, 225’ s Tremont Ave., one-st’y frame 
church; cost, $ 000; owner, the rector, wardens, 
ete.. of Grace Church, West Farms; architect, Wm, 
A. Potter; builder, J. E. Dolen. 

Brook Ave., @ 8, 50’ n One Hundred and Forty 
seventh St., ‘two-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Johu Diehl, 1005 Kast One Hundr d 
and Forty-ninth St.; architect, Charles Volz; build 
er, not selected. 











St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Forty-four p*rmits have been 


issued since our last report, nine of which are fo; 
unimportant frame houses, Of the rest, those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

H. Sayers, 3 adjacent two-st’y store and dwells,; 
cost, $9,000; H. Sayers, contractor. 

Wm. Hilmer, two-st’y brick dwells., cost, 33,000; 
H. W. Rocklage, contractor. 

Five-st’y alteration; cost, $16,000; Francis D. Lee, 
architect; B. Weber & Co., coutractors. 

J. G. Brauer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
Wanhoff & Kennel, contractors, 

St. Louis Public School Board, three-st’y brick ad- 
dition to school; cost, $15,500; Wilhelmi, architect 
H. R. Becker, contractor. 

Mrs, Jos. Von der Au, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$5,000; Wm, Whri, architect; A. Whri, contractor. 

Mrs. . H. Kingsland, two-st’y brick store; cost, 
$5,000; I. Baker, contractor. 

Geo. "We ber, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, 
. Helmers, architect; Volk & Tac ke, ¢ I 








trac ely 
W. T. Mixon, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
W. T. Mixon, contractor. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


| Bt ILDING PERMITS. —Two-st’y frame dwell., 8 s of 


Parker st.; bet. Wilder and Union Aves.; cost, $3,- 
300; owner, C. W. Southwick 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ws of Grant St., bet. Viola 
and Bianca Sts.; cost, $4,000; owner, William 
Stockton, 

Four-st’y brick stores and offices, 8 s of East 
Fourth St., bet. Robart and Jackson Sta.; cost, $19, 
000; owners, McAllister, Pearson & Smith. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ns of Laurel Ave., bet. 
Dale and Kent Sts.; cost, $2,700; owner, A. H. Wim 
kist. 

Four-st’y brick block stores and dwells., ss of East 
Seventh St., bet. Jackson and Sibley Sts.; cost, $10, 
000; owner, Wm. F. Davidson. 

Two-st’y brick church, n w cor, of Eleventh and 
Pine Sts.; cost, $10,000; owners, Trustees Evangel- 
ical, 

Two-st’y brick dwell., ns of Delos St., bet. Win 
slow and Stryker Sts.; cost, $4,500; owner, E. Hein- 
bach. 

Five-st’y brick store, ws of Jackson St., bet. Fifth 
and Sixth Sts.; cost, $25,000; owners, Decoster and 
Clark 

Two-st’y brick dwell., ws of Pine St., bet. 
Eleventh and Spruce Sts.; cost, $2,000; owners, 
Trustees Evangelical. 

Two-st’y frame double dwell., ws of Bates Ave., 
bet. Sixth and Seventh Sts.; cost, $4,000; owner, 
August Hiedel. 

Two-st’y brick store and dwell., 8 s of Concord 
St., bet. Susan and Eaton Sts.; cost, $2,100; owner, 
Charles Franz. 

Two-st’y frame double dwell.,s s of East Ninth 
St., bet. Neill and Willius Sts.; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Julius Austrian. 

General Notes. 

Lerpsic, O.—Addition to high-school building; cost, 
about $3,500; N. B. Bacon, architect, Toledo, O. 

New HAVEN, Conn. — Permits for 6 unimportant 
frame dwells., aggregating in cost about $15,000; 
also, George St., No. 178, brick building, one-st’y, 
20’ x 607; owner, Isaac Hulse. 

Brick building, Henry St., cor. Dixwell Ave., 
three-st’y French roof, 40’ x 40’; frame barn, two 
st’y, 16’ x 20’; owner, Casper Kipp; cost, $8,000, 

SALEM, O.—Guy Tilden has prepared plaus and speci 
fications for the steam-heating aud plumbing of the 
house of Judge J. A. Ambler, to cost about $2,000 

Bids and Contracts. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Snead Iron Works of Louis 
ville, Ky., will probably be awarded the contract for 
the iron work for the library room in the west wing 
of the State, War and Navy building, their bid being 
$26,849, about 316,000 less than that of any other. 

The War Department has awarded the contract 
for supplying settees for the publie grounds in 

Washington to the Manly & Cooper Manufacturing 
Co., of Philadelphia, and has adopted the special 
design of the company, submitted by them, in pret 
erence to its own. 





COMPETITION. 
EMOWIAL TO GENERAL GRANT. 


a 

We offer three prizes of $50 each for the best three 
* preliminary sketches’ of a design for a Memorial 
to General Grant, to be erected in a large town at 4 
cost not exceeding $190,000. 

Conditions : — Drawings to be received at this office 
on or before Saturday, September 19, 1885. 
Drawings to be at any scalein pencil or ink — no 
brush-work or color —the scale tw be indicated on 
the drawing. A brief memorandum of material and 
probable cost to appear on the drawing itself. 

Each design to be represented by perspective (or ele 
vation) with plan, and, if necessary, section at smaller 
scale. 

Each design to be signed by a motto, and the au 
thor’s name forwarded under seal. In case of pub! 
cation, the author's name will be announced, unless 
request is made tothe contrary. The award will be 
made by a jury of architects and sculptors. 

ug EDITORS UF THE“ American Architect 
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Dissolution of Partnership. 


The Copartnership heretofore existing under the 
name of JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., is hereby 


dissolved. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD. 
EDWARD L. OSGOOD. 
BENJAMIN H. TICKNOR, 
THOMAS B, TICKNOR, 


Boston, July 18, 1885, 


Copartnership Notice. 


The subscribers have formed a Copartnership under 
the name of TICKNOR & COMPANY, for the 
purpose of continuing the business of P ublishi ing and 
Book-selling, heretofore carried on by JAMES R. 
OSGOOD & CO. 

BENJAMIN H. TICKNOR. 
THOMAS B, TICKNOR. 
GEORGE F, GODFREY. 


Boston, July 18, 1885. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. —A draughtsman who has had 
experience in making detail drawings for all 
kinds of interior wood-work. Apply with references 
to Robert Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O. 
504 





COMPETITION. 


F ieon 


{At Savannah, Ga.) 
SAVANNAH, GA, 

Plans are wanted fora new jail, to be built in the 
City of Savannah, on the above described lot, The 
jail to have 100 cells, with room for 100 additional cells 
to be built in the future; two rooms for lunatics, two 
hospital rooms, two bath-rooms, one guard room, one 
public parlor, office and jailer’s apartments; also 
rooms for deputy jailer and guards and matron’s 
room and kitchen. Also a place for private execu- 
tions, 

The buildings to be of brick with real or artificial 
stone trimmings, provided with all modern jail and 
sanitary improvements. 

Cost not to exceed $60,000, and a commission of five 
per cent will be paid for approved plans and specifica- 
tions, including supervision of the work. 

Plans will be received until September 1, 1885. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application 
to the Board of pian Commissioners. 504 


ge HOOL-HOUSE.) 
[At Nashville, Tenn.) 
The Board of Public Works and Affairs of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., solicit designs for a school-building, to 
be erected in the western part of the city, and will 
furnish to any one applying therefor a printed slip 
containing all information de “eg Designs must be 
delivered by September 1, 18 
BOARD OF PUBLIC W OnKS AND AFFAIRS, 
505 


Assoct ATION BUILDING. 
{At Richmond, Va.) 

Plans for the erection of a building for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of Richmond, Va., will 
be received at the office of the secretary, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1885. 

For the first choice $300 will be paid; 
second; $100 for the third. 
must not exceed $30,000, 
nished on application. 





$100 for the 
Additional information fur- 
HOWARD SWINEFORD, 


Chairman Building Committee. 
H. M. CLARKE, General Secretary. 504 


The cost of said building | 


_PROPOSALS. 


[At Stoneham, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals for furnishing materials, excavat- 
ing and constructing 1,000 feet of brick sewer, 2’ x: 
inside dimensions, will be received by the town of 
| Stoneham until Saturday noon, August 29, 1885. 
Plans and specifications can be seen by applying to 
Charles Buck, Pleasant Street, Stoneham, to whom 
proposals should be addressed. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
i EWIS PERRY, Selectmen, 


| 
‘s — R. 


RICHARDSON, 0 
504 CH AS. BUCE, Stoneham, 

| J URNITURE. 
[At Cleveland, O.} 


| 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
August 10, 1885. § 
Sealed proposals will be received at this Department 
| until (2) o’clock, Thursday, August 27, 1885, for 
| manufacturing furniture for U. 5. Custom-House, 
| 
} 


Cleveland, O. 

The De partment reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, and to waive defects. 
be considered. 

Proposals should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and endorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Furniture 
| for Custom- aus. Cleveland, 0.’ 

504 . 8. FAIRC HIL D, Acting Secretary. 


ARMY BU ILDING. 
[At San Antonio, Tex.) 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ‘TEXAS, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, {| 
| SAN ANTONIO, TEX., August 10, 1885. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to usual con- 
ditions, will be received at this office until 12 
o’cleck, noon, on the 10th day of Septemb»r, | 
1885, at which time and place they will be opened in | 
presence of attending bidders, for the construction, at 
San Antonio, Tex., of eighteen buildings, aceording 
to plans and specifications on file in this office, which 
will be furnished on application, together with blank 
proposals and circulars giving full instructions as to 
manner of bidding and terms of contract. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
* Proposals for Construction at San Antonio, Tex.’ 
and addressed to the undersigned. 

J. G. C. LEE, 

506 Major and Chief Quartermaster. 


.ATER-PIPE. 
[At Springfield, 0.) 
SPRINGFIELD, O., August 7, 1885. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the ‘Trustees of 
Water Works of the city of Springfield, O., at their 
| office in said city, until 12 o’clock, noon, of Wed- 
nesday, the 26th instant, for delivering on board 
ears in said city, approximately eight thousand five 
hundred (8,500) lineal feet of twenty-inch cast-iron in- 
fluent pipe ranging in weight from 132 to 137 pounds 
per linea! foot. 

Bidders will state in their proposals the date at 
which said pipe will be delivered, the earliest possible 
date being desirable. 

The Trustees en the right to reject any or al! 
bids. E.C. GWY, 

J. i THOMAS, 
OWEN McBREEN, $ 
J. D. Cook, Consulting Engineer, Toledo, O. 504 


Trustees 






'\CHOOL-HOUSE. 
Ss [At Park River. Dak. Ter. 
PARK RIVER, ID. T., August 5, 1s+5, 

Sealed proposals for building aschoo)-house at Park 
River, in School District No. 78, of Walsh County, 
Dakota, will be received by the undersigned until 12 
o'clock, M., on Saturday, the 5th day of Septem- 
ber, 1885, said building to be in accordance with 
plan s and specifications for the same, furnished by 
the School Board of said District, now on file with W. 
LD). Bates, director thereof, at the Park River Gazette 
office, in Park Kiver, D T. 

Building will be two-st’y, brick-veneered, 48’ x 50/, 
with stone and brick foundation, and bids will include 
all labor and materials furnished complete, 

Said Board reserves the right to reject auy and all 
bids. 

0. C. WATERMAN, 
505 District Clerk, Park River, D. 'T, 


RMY BARRACKS, 
{At Fort Riley, Kans. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMEN t oF THE MisSuURI, 
OFFiCE OF THE CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, KAN., August 10, 1585, 

Sealed proposals for the erection of two (2) sets com- 
pany barracks and four (4) double sets officers’ quar- 
ters, of stone, will be received at this oftice until 12 
o'clock noon, on Monday, August 3st, 1885 (cen 
tral standard time), and opened immediately there- 
after in the presence of bidders. Specifications, gen- 
eral instructions to bidders, and blank forms of pro 
posals will be furnished on application to this office. 
Each proposal shou d be accompanied by a guarantee 
of $3,000 made upon the blank form furnished. The 
Government reserves the right to reject any or all pro- 
posals. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
“Proposals for erection of buildings at Fort Kiley, 
Kan.”’ and addressed to the — —— od. 

AMES GILLISS, 
Major and ¢ wn x, U.S. A. 
505 Chief Quartermaster. 


J AIL, 


At Montgomery, Ala.) 

OPFICE OF THE BOARD OF REVENL E, ) 

OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, } 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 28, 1885. ) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Revenue of Montgomery County, Ala., antil 12 M., 
Monday, September 7th, 1885, for the erection 
and completion of a new brick jail building, contain- 
ing twenty-four steel] cells in the City of Montgomery, 
| Ala. 
Bids will be received for the entire work, or separ- 
} ately for the iron and steel part, and for the different 

| parts of the building. 





office of the Board of Kevenue, Montgomery, Ala., and 
| also at the office of Bruce & Morgan, Architects, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
to reject any or ali bids. W.H. HUBBAR ” 
| 506 Clerk. 





Partial bids will not | 


AW JOHN 


The drawings and specifications can be seen at the | 


The Board of Revenue reserves the right | 


This Cut Shows 
our Patent Three-bar 
Chilled Process, used in 
the manufacture of our 
Composite Railings, Gates, etc. 
The horizontal, as well as 
the upright rods, are in 
one piece, and the molten 
metal is poured and chilled 
on to the wrought-iron, 
making a perfect joint 
which is equal to a solid 
weld. It leaves no crevices 
for rast or moisture to en- 
ter. We have over 100 de- 
signs of Railings, Gates, 
etc., made by this process, 
Our prices are as low as the 
| same quality of work in cast or wrought-iron, but our 

Composite Work will out-last either. Specimens can 

be seen all over the country, but especially on the El- 

evated Railroad stations and the East River bridge. 
COMPOSITE IRON WORKS CO., 
83 Reade St., New York 


Sidewalk 


— AND — 


VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 


FLOOR and ROOF ‘gijitis 
LIGHTS. es 


| DAUCHY & CO., = | 


126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), — Zell ! 
CHICAGO, ILL. we Pe 


Light. 
As: otter 
Roofing, Building Felt, 

Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 


Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


HOWLAND 4CHURCHIL ANDIRONS 
27 SUMMERS 


U 
Qne 
wr air : % wai 
Cc > . 
ee 


& 
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Orders fo oT spe cial desi gns 
oe of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FIXTURES BRONZES&c ind Brass-Work solicited 





PROPOSALS. 


PAINTS, ETC. 
At New York, N.Y. 
DEPOT QUARTEKMASE! It's OFFICE, ) 
Hut STON ST., COR. GREENE, 
Ntw Yorn, N. Y., August 15, 188 7 
Sealed proposals in triplicate will be received at this 
office until 11 o’clock, A. M., August 27, 1885, at 
which time and place they will be opened in presence 
of bidders, for supplying and delivering at this depot 
the Quartermaster s stores, such as lumver, hardware, 
paints, etc., speciticd on schedule to be seen and had 
at this office. 
‘he Gove ‘rnine nt reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. Proposals should be endorsed “ Prope . 
sals tor (Quartermaster’s Stores,” and addressed to the 
undersigned, HENKY C. HODGES, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General, U.S. A., 
504 Depot Quartermaster. 


| He MBER, HARDWARE, 


_— 
[At L mnaied, Mich. 
LANSING, Mik H., August 3, 1885, 

Notice is hereby given that under the provisions of 
Act No. 140 of the session laws of Ixsd, desigus and pro- 
posals tor decorating the walls and corridors of the 
capitol at Lansing are solicited, and will be received 
by the secretary at the office of the Board of State Au 
ditors until 9 A. M.,on W ednesday, September 30, 
next. Bids may be made in the following manner, 
each to be accompanied by sketches or designs show- 
ing as clearly as may be the plan upon which the 
work is proposed to be finished: — 

Bid No. 1 for Senate Chamber and House of Re pre- 
sentatives. 

Bid No, 2 for Supreme Court-room. 

Bid No. 3 for rotunda and front corridor on first 
floor. 

Bid No. 4 for Governor’s reception room, 

Bid No, 5 for all of above mentioned. 

The whole amount to be expended on the work is 
limited to $23,000, 

Each bid must be accompanied by a bond of the bid 
der or bidders to the peop e of the State of Michigan 
in the penal sum of one thousand dollars, to be ap- 
proved by any member of the commission conditioned 
that if any contract be awarded to him or them, he or 
they will, within a reasonable time to be designated 
by said board, enter into an agreement with said board, 
and furnish a bond to be approved by said board con- 
ditioned for the prompt and faithful performance of 
the contract so awarded, 

Blank form of both bids and bonds to accompany 
them, and the act of Legislature authorizing the work 
will be furnished on application to the secretary. 

The board reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids or design. RK. A. ALGER, Chairma 

Cf. M. WiLsoN, Secretary. 5u8 
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VALVE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 








COLUMNS, 


GIRDERS, 


141 CENTRE ST.. NEW YORE 







LINTELS, 3 








GEO. 
‘Makers 





American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 











CASH CAPITAL .... ......c0eeeeeeee 400.000.00 | 

Reserve and =e se seseeece 852,970.05 | 

Surplus. ecccccccceess seccscececs 551, 548.96 | 

Total Assets pana ‘ 1886. cescce 1,804,519.21 
PROPOSALS. 


St ATE-HOUSE. | 
bh [At Springfield, I1.) 


July 31, 1885. 
Sealed proposals for finishing the unfinished por- 


44 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 


For Public and Private Buildings 
and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


95 and 97 
NEW YORK. 


Liberty Street, 
















tions of the Illinois State-House will be received by 

the State-House Commissioners at their office in the 

Capitol Building at Springfield, until September Ist 

next, 4 12 o'clock, M., for the following parts of the 

work, 
For all the eut-stone and granite-work. 

For all the marble finish and floor-tiling. 

For the inner dome and other ornamental iron-work. 
For the plain and ornamental plastering. 

For the carpenter work and hardwood finish. 

For the plumbing and gas-fitting | 
| 
| 
' 
} 


The “Climax” Rail 





Full particulars as to the before-mentioned work can 
be ob.ained at the office of the architect, W. W. Boy- 
ington, 157 La Salle St., Room 107, Chicago, where the 
plans and specifications can be consulted until the 
time for receiving proposals. There will also be copies 
on file at the Commissioners’ Office at Springtield, on 
and after August 15, 1885. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any | 
or all bids. JOHN McCREERY, 

GEORGE KIRK, } 
WILLIAM JAYNE, 
505 Commissioners. | 


Adéous all Communications to 


mati. - GEO. F. TAYLOR & WOOD, Business 


aes TIES. 
[At Omaha, Neb.] 





for Sliding; Doors. 


Figure 1 shous door open with centre rail level 
with floor. Figure 2, section of sheave, showing its 
position on rail, Figure 3 shows door closed with 
sheaves placed and centre rail depressed. Figure 4 
shows track running off in the rec -ss. 

Construction simple and durable; applicable to old 
2 as well as new buildings. ‘The door cannot jump 
the track. 

Manufactured solely by 


The “Climax” Rail Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List and Testimonials, 


Managers, 134 Water St., New York. 


























Union Paciric Raltway Co., } 
OMAHA, NEB.,, July 25, 1885. § 
Union Pacific Railway Company will receive 
tenders up to August 3l1st, 1885, for 200,000 hard 
wood cross ties and 600,000 soft wood cross ties, more 
less, in lots as may be agreed upon, at following 
points:— 
100,000 oak and 100,000 cedar 
City, Mo., or Leavenworth, Kan. 
100,000 oak and 100,000 cedar cross ties at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Papillion or 
Grand Island, Neb. 


PROPOSALS. 





The AM- HEATING, ETC. 


‘TE 
s [At Jamestown, Dak. T.) 
Sealed proposals for the ** water supply "’ and also 
for “‘steam-heating *’ for the North Dakota Hospital 
ae the Insane, at ~ umestown, Dakota, will be re- 
sived until 2. 30 Pp. , Sages 29, 1885, at the of- 
See of the trustees, N No. 1, Ke slley’s Block, Jamestown, 
Dakota, when the bids will be opened. 
‘The amount bid for * water supply " and for * 


or 


cross ties at Kansas 


steam- 


100,000 broad gauge and 100,000 narrow guage, native | heating,’’ must be separately stated, as one may be 
wood cross ties at Denver, or at stations on line of | let without the other, but bidders may also state for 
Union Pacific Railway, in vicinity of Denver. what amount they will do both works. Should the 

10,000 soft wood cross ties at Huntington, Oregon, | trustees find themselves able to carry out both works, 


then the total amount bid tor both works will be the 
one considered 


Drawings and specifications can 


or stations on Oregon Short Line, or Utah & N« the rn. 
100,000 native wood cross ties, as stations on main 
Union Pacitic Railway, between Cheyenne, 
, and Ogden, Utah. | fice of the trustees at Jamestown, and at t 
' To be delivered not later than April 30, 1886. Willett & Pashley, architects, 94 La Salle St., 
Address proposals and apply for specifications and | lll. 
other particulars to J. J. Burns, General Storekeeper, The right to reject any and all 
: Omaha, Neb 8S. R. CALLAWAY, 
504 General Manager. 


be seen at the of- 
ittice of 
Chicago, 


1e « 


bids is reserved, 
' K. JONES, 
Board of Trustees. 


504 Secretary of the 


| conditions, 


| to waive any defects. 


PROPOSALS. 


U BMARIN NE TELEGRAPH CABLE, 
Ss At Martha's Vineyard, Mass.) 
SIGNAL OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, | 
WASHINGTON Crry, August 5,1 885. | 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to the usual 
will be received at this office until 12 
o'clock, noon, on Tuesday, the 25th day of Au- 
gust, 1885, for furnishing. delivering and laying 
twenty-four nautical miles submarine telegraph cable 
from Nantucket Island, Mass., to Martha’s Vineyard, 
and thence to the mainland of Massachusetts 
Specifications of the cable, and full information in 
aceordauee with this advertisement, can be obtained 
at this office. 
Proposals must be enclosed in suitable envelopes 
marked “ Proposals for Submarine Cable,’’ and ad- 
dressed to the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Wash- 


| ington, D. C 


The right is reserved to reje ct any or all bids, and 
FRANCIS B. JONES, 
Cc mo and A. Q. M., 


505 Acting Chief Signal Officer, U.S. Army. 
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Bovnton Furnace 6o,, 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


N. A. Boynton, President. ] Inventors of all “ Boynton” 
iia ng Rhee Ge Furnaces, which have been on 
C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. j the market for over 33 years. 





40 Years in this line of Business. 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 ‘*‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 





(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range. 





NASHUA LOCK CO. 


WASHUA, I. Ei. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Builders’ 
Hardware, 


FINE CASTINGS 


== I< 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843. ] 





AAS 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


GF Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





Full Line of Samples and 


Goods may be found at 


36 Pearl St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. 53 Elm St., 
Boston. Illustrated Catalogue free. 








Brick and Stone Water-P 


roofing Co. 


Water-Proofing for Brick, Stone, Terra-Cotta, Stucco, etc. 


ALSO FOR INTERIOR WALLS. 

The disintegr 

tinest buildings, CAN BE PERMANENTLY PREVENTED, and the buildings kept fresh and clean 
rocess. 

This is the only process that will render brick and stone PERMANENTLY WATER-PROOF and w 

INVISIBLE, 

Ve are also prepared to clean stained and decayed buildings, or marble and stone in any other form, in a 


mpetition. BROWN-STONE FRONTS AND STOOPS cleaned and permanently preserved from decay. 


Cata 
med Company at its offices, 


‘ation of stone, the weather-staining of brickwork, the crumbling of mortar joints and the effloresence of salts, so very noticeable on most of the 
in appearance, by treating them with the above-named 


hich is ABSOLUTELY COLORLESS AND 


Its PERMANENCY is due to its being a SOLID COMPOUND, BURNT IN BY HEAT, and is NOT a fluid, such as oil or paint. 


superior manner to any other process, and defy 


ogues will be sent or any information furnished, also estimates made on buildings now standing or to be erected, by applying to or addressing the above 


55 Broadway, New York, Room 43, or 886 8th Av., near 53d St. Elevated R. R. Station, 











































Kilns. Sanitary Supplies. Stone {Bu Idir 
Classified Advertisements | Continued). D. Thompson, New York............0.++- n Myers San isan Bases BOO BEewcccce cock iomlinsen & Ree i C h xv 

Hardware. Burditt & Williams, Boston...iv mw? AF, Wm. Powell, Cincinnati.... ..XVi | Street-Lighting. 

Nashua Lock Co., Nashua, ii Yale & Towne M'f'g Co., Stamford, Conn...xx Sapitas Manufacturing Co., Boston... .xvii Globe eat ght Co., Bostor ix 

Heating-/ Appar atus. Machinery * Joseph Zane & Co., Boston, Mass...........xvi | Terra-Cotta. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore............ Goodell & Waters, Philadelphia...... ..o0x¥) | Sash-Chains. Baltimore Terra-Cotta Co., Baltimore. Md...x1x 
C. Bibb & Son, Balti more, Md.. | Machinery ‘ (Laundry) Smith & —_ M'f'gCo., Bridgeport, Conn...xx Jas. H. Beggs & ( Wilmington, Del XV 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York.... lroy Luundry Machinery Co., Troy.........v Sach- Cord. Boston Terra-Cotta Co xix 

Reynolds & Son, Mantels. J Tolman NG Mc ciesende ceoceall A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy XIX 
Heating-A ppar The Butler Co., Chicago. IIL... Sash- Lock Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks., Chicago...xix 
ates & Johnson, Ne sasoocumeee Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia.. Chandler & Farquhar, eae vi Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Co., end’ polis. x1Xx 
John Davi is & Co., Chicago, Ni. sesscseee¥ll | Marble Mosaics. Scenery (Theatrical) A. Lewis, Boston xix 
Florida" Bouler Works, Ge neva, 4% pee J. Pasquali & C. Aeschlimann, New York. ..iii Lafayette W. Seavey, New York............ xx Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co xix 
Gorton Bouler M'f'’g Co.. New York........+ vil Stillman & Nicoll, Boston, Mass.............. ix | Schools (Architectural) Tiles. 
4. A. Gritting Iron Co., Je reey City..... Marble-W orkers. Columbia College, New York............ vi American Encaustic ‘Tiling Co., New York 
Newell Universal Mill Co., New York fui] A. L. Fauchere & Co., New York............. ii Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y cual T. Aspinwall & Son, New York 
N. Y. Central Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. ‘vill Robert C. Fisher, New York............0.055 i Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass... vi Alfred Boote. New York. 
New York Steam Co., New Y ° Metal-W ork ( Art). Institute of Technology, Boston sake .-vi J. K. Brigham, New Y ork.. 
H. B. Smith Co., New York Joseph Neumann, Philadelp5ia............xvi | Screens. John Chadwick, New York x 
St. Louis Heating and Ventilating Co., St. Metal-W orkers. American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass.......ix Henry Dibblee, Chicago.... 1 
DPR... endutevnnibhaash becen seen sannd & KR Lamb. New York i Sewer-Gas Trap. International Tile Co., New York i 
Vilson Yoiler Co., Westfield, N. ¥.. Mineral W ool. RB. P. Bower & Oo.. Cleveland.. cee xvii J. G. & J. F. Low, Chelsea, Mass 
James P. Wood & Co., Philadelphia S. Mineral Wool Co., New York.......... iv Shingle Stains. Miller & Coates, New York ‘ 

He ‘lioty pe Process. Mortar Colors. 8. Cabot, Jr., Boston..... . ep ee os Fernando Miranda, New York i 
oty pe Printing Company, Boston ..... i American Soapstone Finish Co., Nashua, Shutters. O. D. Person, New York xix 
es. J} binson, New York....xix | BRR ade epee Sorc te ERR RI viv Clark. Bunnett & Co., New York ‘ xx Haig & Watts. Philadelphia 

Hinges (Spring z). Samuel H. French « Co., Philadeiphis.. w Skylights, ete. 8. Encaustic Tile Co.. In dianapolis 

Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx | Mortar Black Bickeinoupt Bros., New York.............. viii WV id sand Packing. 
Horse-Stalls. Henry D. Dupee, Boston Saanedibeaeneebe ceed xviii G. Hayes. New York... reek aaa vil Jenkins Brothers, New York x 
Frank O. Worthley, Boston.............++++ =| Paint. Arthur E. Rendle, New York....... i Peet Valve Co., Boston xii 
Inoue. F. W. Devoe & Co., New Yo: — John Seton, Brooklyn................ F .vi Vanes. 
American Fire Ins. Co.... ........ ii Liquid Glass Paint Co., Hartford, Conn. eoeil G. L. Swett & Co.. Boston.. eaantioe ~.aee .iv | TT. W. Jones. New York V 
Insurance Co. of North America, Phila.. -X | Photographs. E. Van Noorden, Boston.... Soak ean viii Vault Lights. 

lron-W ork (Architectural). | gout Brotograph Co., Boston.. pccctees clit | Gn Dauchy & Uo.. Chicago x 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore......... i Taylor, Chicago, Il. .......-.6seseeees a Am oy an a Slate Co., Bangor, Pa....xiv Venetian Blinds. 
J. E. Bolles & Co., Detroit, M Pi bs overin Boyle & Co., Phila., Pa.. re Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt V 
Boston Bridge Works..... Th 1e Chalmers-Spence Co., New York....... vii T. F.aJ.A. estan. St. Louis, Mo.. -x1Vv Ventilation. 
Carnegie Bros. & Co.. Pittsbur Pum (Steam) Story & Wilbur. Boston .. i cnenainelll H ckinson, Jersey City, N. J 
Cheney & Hewlett, New York ¥ Monson Slate Agencv, Lowell, Mass........xiv r N.Y 
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J. B. & J. M. Cornell, 
J G.&T Dim nd, 
F. Hollingshead, Camden, ° q 
Mani y & Cooper M'f'g Co., Phila ..... 
McHose & Lyon, ree oO 
Mesker & Bro., St. Ls Mo ° . xvi 
A. Nx orthrop & Co., Pittsburgh, POs ccccsccces xv 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co.. Paterson. N. J. x 
ae ania Construction Co, Pitteburgh, 
Beccccs eoevceseces+seccceectcceseeseces 
Phenix Iron Co.. Philadeiphis. : 
Poulson & Eger, New Y« 
Union Foundry and Pullman Car Wheel. 
Works, Chicago, I!! ode 
Wallis Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J....... xv 








Blake M f'g Co, Boston and New 


Hi. k Werthdngasns New York acd Boston. 
Reflectors 


Geo. 


LP Frank. New Ws venccccsccccecsseces ix 
Regis 
atic < ‘Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York gna 
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Kolling-Shutter. 
hm eee x 


uicoatien Materials. 
Angio- corte Rooting Co., New York x 
Cincinnat: Veerngenng Co., Cincinnati, O.xiv 
W. Ehret Roofing Co., Philadelphia, ee 
Eureka Slate Co., Poultney, V -+-Kiv 
N. E. Felt Roofing Co.., “Me we 
N. & G. Taylor Vo., Phila 
Roofers. 
John Farquhar’s Bo 
Knisely & Miller, Chicago. Bivntcenncaces .xiv 





Globe Venti ator Co., Troy. } 








Siding. Poor Rail. E. Van »., Boston, Mass 

Geo Taylor & Wo od, New York xi Wall P 
oner. ‘Guare is. ( - 4 York 

M. liday, New York ete wee XIV | Wa Te r t 
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Amenean Seagetane | Finish Co., Nashua, W ater-Closets. 

H.. ° é xiv E. Aspinall, New York x 

Stable Fittings *. Haines, Jones & Cadbury, Phila., l’a xv 

Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York wall Henry Huber & Co., New York xvi 
Statuary (Bronze). w ate r-proofing. 

National Fine Art Foundry, New York. xv Hrick & St Waterpr'f'g Co., New York..x 
Stone (Building) j 

tallowell Granite Co., Bedford. Ind... xv son, N. ¥ 

M. H. 8t. John. New York............++ xvii 

Malone & Co., Clevel ond. oO xviii 

Ohio Building Stone Co., Cleveland. . iW ire vy Bt aah © rid 


G. P. Sherwood, New York..... a xviii 
Terre Haute Stone Works Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind........ xvii 


Wire Cloth ¢ Clinton, Mass 


Clinton 
Wire and Tron W ork. 
Netional Wire & Iron Co., Detreit, Mich 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 





EUREKA SLATE 6O., 


Quarriers and Dealers in 


THE ONLY PURE 


UNFADING GREEN 
= ele) al, lemme) wa 





PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SL ATES. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 
Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, 
Strand, London, England. 


Send for Price List. 


STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


PAURIERSEN SS 


We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car- loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


: Felt Roofing Co. 














ee 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incomporated Originators of Felt Roofing 
(apital ._ $6000. in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWitic UTT.PTeet. turers of the Celebrated 


Vihear TMF «BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


BOYLE & CO., 


419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
WHOLESALE 


SLATE 


MERCHANTS. 


Close prices furnished for 





Roofing Slate, Machinery Foundations, Sills, 
Caps, Lintels, Steps, Stairways, Flagging, 
Hearths, Mantels, Chimney-Caps, 
Wainscoting, Tanks, Vats, 
Grave-Boxes. Vaults, or anything made of slate. 


T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis Mo. 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 








These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





NASHUA, N. H. 


















NEW York, N. Y., June 1, 1885 
A R( H | K( S Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., Philadelphia, 
. , e 


Gentlemen: — We desire to express to you our 
high regard for the excellent satisfaction obtained 
from the use of your roofing tin as furnished on 


As the genuine “Old Style,” the many jobs that have come under our planning 
double coated, and the 6 West- and inspection, and we must candidly say that in 


es Fr every case where your “ Old Style” brand, doubk 
minster,” re - dipped, brands coated, and the “* Westminster” re-dipped tin 
of Roofing-Tin are now being has been used on our work it has in every instan 


turned out fully satisfactory and in every way « 


specified by architects, partic- sirable for the best interests of our clients and thei) 
ularly where first-class work | worl. We have tested the tin in various ways and 
: : . have compared i ith o ig grades 0 
is required, the following tes- othe market and sa i har 
timonial, just received, May | up to every thing claimed for it. We believe it to 
prove of interest and value to wa as good tin as the market affords, and to be 

er , such that it will suit the most exacting, as to qual 
those requiring a first-class | ity and durability. 
guaranteed Tin Roof. eter often 2 the peer yon ' who wer 

Working it, Bing its praises and exto! it as to its 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO., working qualifications. 
(Established 1810.) A Ve ay yates, 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Signed) PALLISER, PALLISER & : 0., 


Architects 









RO RON -:- 
SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4"° LATH. 


CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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SLATE, TIN, and IRON 
ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 
Galvanized Iron and Copper Work, 
THE HAYES PATENT SKYLIGHTS, 
Corrugated Iron, Etc. 


Special attention to first-class work thoroughly guaranteed. 





























129 &131S. CLINTON St CHICAGO :): 




















THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE C0 
BLACK ROOrINC SEALE 


C= epee postuste from the a Yt Slate beds. The products of these beds 
o= of uniform color, and are quality to any produced in Penn- 


ee ge te esi THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 









oP eS a — eee at. ene Ps es ae 
FOR SLATE AND 
OTHER SLANTING BOOFS, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


M. HALLIDAY, jf 
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Sole oo r and 


218 East Ninth Street, New York, 4s 
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FJron-iWork. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


Ai 


Pullman Car-Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY, 


in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. 


Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 
N S. BOUTON, Pres'’t. CHICAGO, 


Tht HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 
‘ Works, N. lith and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


. 5 Artistic Metal Mantels and ee in 
BRONZE, BRAS 


BM oxidized -Iron, Galvano- Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


@ Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


The FRED J, MEYERS MANUF'G CO., 


ry 
x 3 
Al Manufacturers of 


>Wrought-Iron F'ences, 


Roof tresibde, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. ke 


Dealers 











Illustrated 








All kinds 
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ALSO WIRE BANK AND OFFICE RAILING 
Wire Window-Guards, als 


i 
th 4 a af *) (e sraasad 


xs AR ARG RAR <i 
oa ioe 


wa — . we = 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- WORE. 
Seg mire F Send for Tllustrated 
ay ane) ee 
~ 
ain aes - 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, Covington, Ky. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 
rested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tesis mailed on application. 
7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and 
burn as wood. 

NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING. 
Over 3,500,000 square feet used in the past ten 
years. Suitable for all classes of buildings. 

8 never out of repair. Address, A. NorTHROP & Co., 
CORNER 23d and MARY S?Ts., PITTSBURGRA, PA. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Catalogue, No. 838. 











Bolled and Drawn Steol Sand Ball, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
Ornamental Fron Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 424 8TS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- —— 
Brioce Raitincs 
Jait AND BANK WORK 
Grits, ANDIRONS 
{ SHuTters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


Spectal facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
and PLANED Wrought [ron Work for Interior Deco- 
rations Send for Catalogue. 











NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
« 

Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 








Architectural lIron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, 
Angles, Tee, 
of all sizes. 


Channels 
Shape and Bar Iron 


Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildiags framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHG@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 





SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. |} swiow. § 201 BROADW AY, 
C. HEWLETT. § OFFICE : t ‘ew York. 


Works: Greenport, oe I. 





Passaic Rolling — Co. 


PATERSON, N. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45. Astor House 


TTI Bross 


EGlE DFO: TLS: 
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RHANUFACTURERS OF MSs, 





CHA UGHT Te BEN. 
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¢TRUCTURA) i TO IRON 
FiTHOGRA py F SECT, ONS: 
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x TERS AND ARCH!T x 


APPLICATION: 











Offices: No. 132 First 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


Avenue, MAURICE J. POWER. 
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Jron-iWork. 
JOSEPH NEUMANN, 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 








Bronze GRILLES FOR FRONT 
Doors 


Window RAILINGS. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 
Brass RAILINGS FOR BANKS. 





Brass Lamps FOR CHURCHES 


Brass WORK FOR OHURCH 
ALTARS 





METAL Si@ns. 


Ags 














Correspondence Solicited. 


tes 


Estima 
Cheerfully Furnished. 
CUUDEEEDEE EDEL CREED E EEC 


2 
Ty 


SUETTTTET AL 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
Window aps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


421 'o 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cc. F. HOLLINCSHEAD, 





Railings, 
Fences, Roof- 
]| Cresting, 
Finials, etc. 


i) Doors, Shutters, 
Light Iron Roof- 
Trusses, Fire- 
Escapes, 
Ete. 


<n Point 
Iron Works, 


B cemacn, N.J. 















A New Cornice Gutter, 


In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 









Patented May 12, 


DUDLEY NEWTON, 


ARCHITECT, 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on payment of a royalty of $1v. 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 


1885, 








Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
nuvtiee advertising in these columns. 


when 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “e,Rubeer 


Stoppers. 





Wm. PowEti & Co. 


Rs PLUM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OnI0. 











Manuf’d b 
52 and 


No more denting of Copper Bath =e, no cracking or 
breaking of enware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 

specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 

















Band-Saw Filer. Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Catalogue. Post Band-Saw. ~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 115 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 








ADanitarp Appliances. 





Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for } 

The attention of the public is called to our new and cold water. 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil 

pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CocKS regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
will work equally as well with either street or tank 
pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
valve does not close until the bow] is filled with water. 





Self-closing and compres- 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, 
for hot and cold water. 


Self-closing and adjusta 


Ball Cock. Sure Pop 


All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


TOSEHEPH ZANE &CO.. 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 








The “NATIONAL” 
(|MPROVED FLUSH, SIDE-QUTLET GLOSET. 


ADVANTAGES: Simplicity, Cleanliness, Efficiency, Cheapnes- 
Being all earthernware, and requiring no metal fittings, w! 
foul and get out of order, there are no parts in Basin and ' I 
where filth can ac cumulate ; the Basin and Trap being left « 
at each flush. 25,000 have been sold since its introduction { 
years ago. Prices are lower than those of any other first- 
closet claiming the same advantages. Made either complete ii 
iece, of earthernware or in two pieces with Basin and Tr: “47 parate 
yith’ or without seat-ventilator. Manufacturer: Thos. Twyford 
Staffordshire, England. 
Sole agent for the United States, 


E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl St., New York. 


HUBER & CO, 


Sole 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation, 
235 eadanmnees ec Boston. 








HENRY 


Manufacturers of 


MAIN OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. | 
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THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


Imperial Porcelain Baths, Wash-Tubs, Sinks, etc, 
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“IMPERIAL” WASH-TUBS.— No Covers. 
The above illustration shows the “ Imperial ” Porcelain Wash-Tubs set up without covers, and with Faucets over top, which is now considered the most ap- 
proved style of fitting up these Tubs, as it not only gives more room inside, but admits of a much better arrangement of the supply-pipes, getting them over the 


rubs, instead of behind, Lt they can be readily got at in case of leak or necessary repairs. <A sliding cover can also be made for Tubs put up in above manner if 
iesired, although we should very much prefer them just as shown, i. ¢. showing the beautiful clean porcelain surface, 





In calling the attention of Architects, Plumbers and others to these Tubs, it is probably enough to say that they are in material and fin- 
ish in all respects the same as our “Imperial” Porcelain Bath-Tubs, being perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze 
which is simply perfect and unapproached by anything of the kind yet made. They shoul. be seen by all who are in the market for such 
yoods, before specifying or purchasing any other kind. 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS WITH PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted un with water attached and may be seen at our Warerooms, 88 and 99 Beckman Street. 








“PEREKRHC TION 
ALL PORCELAIN 


Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet, 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 











of retaining its WATER SEAL . 1 . ‘ , 
None that approxi. For perfect cleanliness, combined with sin plicity of construc 
mates it in the surety tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
of the VALVE SEAL. whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
The Valve keeps its for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 


seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilust: ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


\ z / t } 
GzZZZ = CLEVELAND, 0. 


and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas 











Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application 


Manufactured only by 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Fa : 99 
soit “SANIT AS en 
nist ort 
¢ t 7 ap e we sg: * 6 vg? i 
ahr oe Sr MF ys 


These are the appliances described in the ‘‘ American Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the artic les on ** Sanitary Plumbing,” and de 
nominated ‘* Anti- Siphon rap,” ‘‘Stand-pipe Basin,” ete. 

Col. Waring, writing of the trap (‘‘Putnam’s Trap’’), in the Century Mag 
azine, for Dec., 1884, says he finds it “ effective in withstanding siphonag: 
and substantially self-cleansing,” ¢ 






















“DIW 


and adds, 

“IT SEEMS TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.” 
The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, ang Pantry- Sink, are quick empty 
ing, without concealed passages. The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The ‘ Sanitas 
appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market 

Without Ball FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Valve, or other OR BY THE 
obstruction to 


sh'natrir”” SANITAS MANUF'G CO,, 4 Pemberton Sq, Boston, <= 
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Building Atones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 
Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Seotch.) Red. 
FREESTONE. 
Ga. P. SHERWOOD, 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCE STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - #£4Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
~~ jo ffice : 83 and 8 Astor House. New York. 


Stinesville Oolitic Limestone, 


The finest Building-stone in Indiana. 
Columns, Lintels, Sills, ete. 


Terre Haute Stone Works Co., 


Quarries and Mills on Louisville & Chicago R. R. 
At Stinesville, Monroe Co, 


JAMES B LYNE, President 
Office of Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


24 Pine St., New York. 




















Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agente. 
NEW VORK. Candie & Smith. foot E. 26th St. Ag’t-. 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rogsgins, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade 
ouately to convey a sense of the charm of thi- 
book.’ 

The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings 
and even into their feelings.” 





Picturesque Sketches. 


Comprising statues, fountains, cathedrals, tombs, 
iron-work, fireplaces, towers, etc. In handsome 
wrapper. $1.50. 


“An architectural miscellany which many designers 


will be glad to have.""— American Architect. 

‘* Sketches exceptionally fine. . . . A sovree of con- 
stant suggestion and inspiration.”’— Boston Tran- 
script 


“This interesting and instructive portfolio.” - 
Providence Journa 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





T157 Lasalle Street, 
| CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 














THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick. 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 

















AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, ard 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 








PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KIND: 
RED Pressed Fronts. er 
Extra fine in color and quality. 
BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable tha 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brow 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 
BLACK, Velvety jet face. 

The only black brick fit for a fine building 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 
DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 

Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, J: 
PRESIDENT. TREASURE! 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free o: 
application. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 


Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





Cements. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, (t 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 





Stone Facing-Brick. 


A Good Opportunity to 
Establish a Paying 
Business. 


rne Stony LANpinG Co. offer for sale 
Shop and Territorial Rights, 


under the four patents covering their process and 
machinery for making Artificial Stone Bricks. 
he stone bricks are very attractive for modern 
irchitectural effects, are strong (crushing strength 
1814 Ibs. per square inch), absorb less water than 

iy brick, and resisting the deterioration of frost, 
improve with age 

Phe capital necessary to start a factory rans from 
315.000 up, according to size Under ordinary 
costs of labor, lime and sand, and selling only one- 
fourth the product, as facing-brick, at S22 50 per 
M, and balance as common brick at $5.40 per M, 


net Phe manufacture will pay 


Seventy per cent, and over, per annum 
on Capital. 


rhe Stony Landing Co. has worked out the pro- 
cess on a practical commercial scale, is in operation 
to-day, and is seiling in its home market all the 
bricks it can make 

A splendid opportanity to utilize now valueless 
sand-banks Che patent-rights and machinery 
will be sold for the year 1885 at very low figures, 


to encourage the introduction of the process 
Correspondence solicited. Address 


C. I. WALKER, President, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
5 Dey St., New York. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French, 
Burham English, Lime of Teil, 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse 
IMPORTED BY 
JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John S8t., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & §S 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 








BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CoO., 


BEST ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green 
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Fireproof Building. 
THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Gotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 


Bank-Note building, New York. 





Top of Ceiling THe. 


and March 6, 1883. 





covened with POROUS TERRA- COTTA ond left ready sa plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


FI FIRE-PROOF MATERIALS 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J.C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEy, Sec. and Treas. 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-l.ining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 

Offices, 115 Broadway, New York, and 249 South 6th St., Philadelphia. 
Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, Boston. GARFIELD, FERTIG & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
cp Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 41 








o. M. MouLTon, Pres’t. . T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, See’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man'g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW ‘BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- THE INTERIOR 
tion for icon andl CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porovs TILE-WoORK in any part of the United States. 










1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OrraAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 





Isaac M, Hoicoms, President. CHARLES E. STREAT, Secretary. 


Established 1873. 
THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Rooting, ete. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


__. HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of — 
Hire - Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc oN Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 E AST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDING MADE RLAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
ice Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn 
New r Ye rk Te lephone, New 387. wooekiya | Telephone, William 1 391, Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82 








FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring Also 
files for Protecting w os *n Floor Beam-< aqua t Fire 
rtifieinl St 1 “ee Asphalt paren 
"JOHN F BOM LEIVGCE?, 490 Enet 92d Street. NEW YORK 


JASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
1 Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
*f 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 












PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 








_ €erra-Cotta. 





Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


,| Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 














PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 


Works: ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & al.0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 
Estimates given on application. Send for lates 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples, 
ORRIN D. PERSON, 
123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


lials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls 
IM ssc. Terra-Cotta. 











Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Heartlis and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, Ala variety of co 


ors on hand. 


Union Spring Hinges 


: ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PUT ON WRONG. 








They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 
| Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 

Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON. Sole Agent, 
79 Chambers S:.. New York 
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esigners and Manufacturers 


WB Grates, Fenders 


—AND— 
Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
Siln fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts, 


Fine Castings a Specialty. 


FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


1 PARQUET FLOORS. 
||} The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
|REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 
MIINLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 





























EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MED .,, ¢ 


Self-Coiling, 
Revolving 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and €'ark’s Patent 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA = 


1876; PaRIs, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limite: 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATKNTEES OF NOISELESS 
STEEL SHUTTERS 


Fire & } irg- 


lar | if. 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 








162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York, 
a PARQUET FLOORS. 
sea WM. HANNAM & CO. 
; A} 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European %  y\es. 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 

Wholesale and Retail. 











FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


‘Yale = ‘Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 64 Lake St., Chicago. 



































329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY Nu 


NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
| COOPER, HEWITT & CO. L 
NEW YORK. “ 


AMERICAN AND GEN 
SPRING HINGES 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS 60., 











[ESTABLISHED 1865.) 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. 


Laraverrr W. Seavey, & Lafayette Place. N. VY. 





82 Beekman St.. N. ¥. 


Moule’s Earth Closet, | 























Ss »& A wh ROOF CRESTING, | saad 
a - \f a aah ipho 
$1? 23 ¥ lron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, Ss ot 
) 4 BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. Closet 
| J. k. BOLLES & CO., and large 
\ roit, ich., U. S. A. 

F Serd for Prag — . sn this Paper. Ger PLUMBERS 
combined. SUPPLIES 





MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and ecovomical article in the market for the purpose. 

















at Fada ng ae lig 
~ CONTINENTAL | 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 





Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. 
in State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


all parts of the United States. 


| > SAYLOR’ CEMENT. 


a Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamubliet. 








Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 


91 Liberty Street, New York. 





Pdi cu tcabadenss ves haces $1,928,299.35 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 
BD ivnassavevoieasasannsaee . 25,394.75 
GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH | Reserve ample for all other claims. 449,586.00 
Capital paid in in Cash............. 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus......... ......005+ 000-1 935,221.82 
J. C. Flood’, Menlo Park, Cal. : | poral Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$4,938,501.92 


CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 
H. H. LAMPORT, PREs 
Agencies throughout the United Stat 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic i 


of every description and make, including ' 
original desi solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaq'°: 





Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant sb 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & COC. 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - - 


ont 


New York. 








